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DEVINETTES. 


The conundrum-lore of France is quaintly 


humorous. Its devinettes have stood the test of 
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enter the church?” a stranger 1s asked. ‘No? 
Well, they enter when the door is open.”’ 

Food for reflection is offered by these problems : 
However far you throw me, you always have me. 
Who names me breaks me. We do not see them 
at noon, but often see them all about us when we 
would rather not. It was not yesterday, is to-day, 
and will not be to-morrow. I saw it live, saw it 
die, and saw it run after 1t was dead. The solu- 
tions are sight, silence, shadows, to-day, and a 
leaf. 

“The tree which bears fruit winter and sum- 
mer,’’ as one may readily see, is the pine, and 
‘*W hat goes around the wood and cannot enter it ?"’ 
is the bark, and **What goes straight to the centre 
of the wood ?”’ is a gimlet. Others which persons 


time better than many of the brilliant epigrams | with some pretentions to quick wits ought to 


and witticisms which have had immense popular- 
ity in Paris. 





guess and frequently fail to, are: 
What reaches the barn first, and first returns to 


The home of the devinette is the country. It | the house? The path. 


presents a smiling picture of some aspect of | 
peasant life. 
of country life to which it refers in facetious or 
poetic mood change little from generation to 
generation. Hence its simpler wit outlasts many 
more brilliant metropolitan flashes which go out 
with the fashions and the politics of the time. 

But if the devinettes, or popular riddles and 
conundrums, are as simple as the sights and 
sounds and interests of peasant life, they are also 
as varied. Here are some examples which 
certainly show variety of style and treatment: 

What crosses the river and leaves no shadow ? 
The wind. 

In what crustacean are there fourteen feet from 
head to tail? The crab. 

What has an eye in the end of its tail? A 
frying-pan. 

What is still neither day nor night? The river. 

Why are loaves of bread larger in Germany 
than in France? Because the German bakers use 
more dough. 

A father has twelve sons; each of these has 
thirty, who are half-black and half-white. These 
are the year, the months, days and nights. 

Two ancient riddles are: My father has a 
mantle so large that he cannot fold it; my mother 
has a ball so large that she cannot roll it; my 
sister has so many gold-pieces that she cannot 
carry them. 

My father has so many gold-pieces that he 
cannot count them; my mother has a veil so 
large that she cannot fold it; my sister has an 
apple so large that she cannot eat it. 

The answer to the first is: The sky, moon and 
stars; and to the second: The stars, sky and 
moon. 

These four questions all refer to one faithful 
member of the household: 

She goes and comes and takes all she finds. 

She goes all round the room and always returns 
to her corner. 

She has only one foot, and goes all over the 
house. 

She has severai feet, and stands on but one. 

This is the broom. There are persons who 
need the explanation that the ‘‘feet’’ in the last 
question are /inear. 

What goes and comes, and always stays in its 
place? The door. 

What has seven ribs, and an eye in the end of 
its tail? The gridiron. 

What has thirty-six coats without a seam? 
What is pieced and pieced, and nowhere sewed ? 
An onion. 

White within, red without, with a green tail, is 
a radish. 

How can you make fifty pairs of slippers in 
two hours? Cut off the tops of fifty pairs of 
boots. 

Of course the devinette-maker has given its 
full share of attention to ‘‘A little storehouse full 
of food, and without a door or window; “A 
little barrel without hoops or a faucet; ‘It 
wears a little white robe without sleeves or a 
seam ;”’ ‘*You throw it down white and it falls 
yellow”’—in short, an egg. 

Devinettes which are propounded with mislead- 
ing gravity are: Why do the people of London 
hoil water? Because they cannot bake it. What 
do the people of Chambray sweep with? A 
broom. Why do you buy new shoes? Because 
you can’t get them for nothing. 

Some serious-faced person informs a promising 
subject for mystification that this year many 
creatures born in this part of the country had 
feet like griffins, beards of feathers, and mouths 
of horn. If the victim gives this up he is told 
that the strange beings were chickens. 

Perhaps the next question is: Does he know 
enough of natural history to tell what animal 
could write if it knew how to use what it carried ? 
Probably it does not occur to him that this is a 
goose. His learning may be further tested by 
the question: Where is a country without 
inhabitants, whose towns have no houses, and i‘s 
rivers no water? On the map, of course. 

The honest farmer is likely to be caught with 
the question: How many nails does a well-shod 
horse need? If he has not his wits about him, 
his answer will be met with, “Wrong! If he is 
well shod, he does not need any nails.”’ 

In the same spirit some mischievous young 
woman demurely asks the housewife, ‘How many 
quilts does a well-furnished bed need ?”’ The good 
woman must beware how she answers, for if a 
bed is well furnished it is evident it needs none at 
all. 

“Do you know when the dogs in our village 





What goes from Paris to Lyons without taking 


The sights and sounds and interests | a step? The road. 


What is every one in Paris doing now? Grow- 
ing old. 

What is it that frightens you more the smaller 
it is? A plank over a stream that you have to 
cross. 

What is not heavy but makes those sweat on 
whom it rests? The sun’s rays in August. : 

What do three mice on a wall make? An 
unequal number. 

There were five partridges on a wall, I shot 
three, how many live ones remained? None. Is 


it necessary to tell you that the others flew away ? | 


How can you carry water in a basket without 
filling in the cracks ? Wait until the water freezes. 

What most resembles the last half of the moon ? 
The other half. 

Ingenious riddles on the same subject are: 
What lives without body, hears without ears, 
speaks without a mouth, and only the air gives it 
birth? I have no tongue but answer truly, no 
one sees me, but every one hears me. 

The answer is, Echo. 

Some of the devinettes are aptly called ‘‘ques- 
tions joyeuses.’’ It is always a characteristic of 
the person who has the audacity to put such 
questions that he is excessively joyous over the 
disgust and surprise which the absurdity of the 
answers inspires. Some of these are: 

How many sheep tails would it take to reach 
the sky? One if it were long enough. 

How many frogs’ legs would it take to reach the 
moon? One if it were long enough. 

What does the full moon do? Shines. 

Why do they carry standards in battle ? Because 
the standards cannot walk. 

Why does the sun rise late in the winter ? 
so cold that he hates to get up. 

Why is the wind colder in winter than in 
summer? Because it is not allowed to come in 
the house and get warm. 

One of the brightest of the ‘‘questions joyeuses”’ 
is given in some such dialogue as this, the name 
of the great man being chosen to suit the require- 
ments of the case: 

“Ah, my friend, did you know ?—General 
Threestars is not buried in consecrated ground!”’ 

“Alas! Why not?” 

‘*He is not dead.”’ 


It is 


Auice L. CLARK. 
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A LIKENESS. 


A pleasant story is one reported by a recent 
visitor to the great Pilgrim monument at 
Plymouth, Mass., which is surmounted by a 
symbolical figure’ representing Faith. During 
the early summer some visitors to the monument 
observed an old man and woman who sat on a 
bench and looked long and steadily at the great 
marble figure. Other people came and went, but 
these two continued to contemplate the statue. 


At last one of the visitors, who had made a 
tour of all the neighborhood while the oid folks 
were still looking, ventured to ask the old 
gentleman : 

‘Do you like the figure, sir ?’’ 

“Like it!’ exclaimed the old man, as if he 
thought it a strange question; ‘“‘why, my wife 
and me, we think it’s a real nateral likeness.” 

‘*Likeness!’”” The visitor smiled. ‘They 
must,’’ he thought, ‘‘suppose that the statue is a 
representation of some living person. Ought I to 
undeceive them ?”’ 

He pondered a few moments, and then said: 

“I suppose you know what it represents ?”’ 

“IT guess we do,” said the old man; ‘she’s 
Faith!" 

‘‘Then what do you mean by saying that it’s a 
likeness ?”’ 

‘‘My young friend,” said the old man, looking 
the stranger steadily in the eye, ‘do you think 
my old wife and me have been living together 
and with the faith fer nigh onto fifty years 
without gettin’ a pretty good idea how she 
looks ?”’ 


+ 
> 





WHICH DID HE FOLLOW? 


The Journal of Education prints ‘a faithful 
copy of a double-barreled letter’ received by a 
schoolmaster. Unfortunately, we are not told 
what use he made of it. 


The communication was written on the two 
sides of the same piece of paper. On one side 
the master read: ‘please do not keep Charley 
Hall in and not cane him as he has had such a 
bad eye and could not see out of it for three days 
and I had to take him to the doctor and he told 
him to keep indoors from his mother.” 

On the other side of the paper was the follow- 
ing: ‘please sir Charley is quite well e nofe to 
come to school and he wont come and you cane 
do as you like with—from his father.’’ 


Ozenos kills every foul smell instantly. 
Odorless, non-poisonous. Ask your druggist for it. [ Adv. 


Children’s Feet 


and 
How to Dress Them 


Is the title of a book of 36 

pages on the care and proper 

way to dress children’s feet. 
Every mother will quickly recog- 

nize the value of this work. 

This book will be SENT FREE to 











dress to the publishers, 


JAMESON & KNOWLES CO., 
15 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 


Furs! Furs! 


A large assortment of all the different 
varieties of Furs in 





| Capes, Muffs, Boas 


and Seal Garments. 
Seal a Specialty. Send for price-list. 


JOS. A. JACKSON, 
412 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
AN EARLY RESORT TO 
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Winchester's Hypophosphite 
OF LIME AN SODA 
will prevent the development of Pulmonary 
Diseases in those predisposed to them and 
produce a speedy cure in the incipient stages; 

while in every stage relief is certain. 

Price $1.00 per bottle. Send for Circular. 
Itisa Pure Solution and will not dis- 
arrange the most delicate stomach, 
SOLD BY RUGGIsTs. 
WINCHESTER & CO. Chemists 
162 William St., N. Y. 





all who will send their name and ad- | 


‘Boston Training School of Music, 


Second year begins Sept. 8, in Music Hall Building. 
Departments, MUSIC: ELOCUTION : ART. All branches 
taught and all grades of pupils received. Normal 
Course for teachers with unusual advantages. For 
calendar, address the Director, 

| GEO. H. HOWARD, W% Music Hall Building, Boston. 


Comfort «« Speed 


are afforded travellers toCalifornia via the Chicago 
and North-Western, Union Pacific, and 
Southern Pacific Railways. 


| . . s 

‘Sleeping and Dining Cars 
on fast trains to San Francisco without change, 
leaving Chicago on arrival of trains from the East. 


Information about tickets or excursions on application. 
J.E. Brittain, N. E. Pass. Agt., C.& N.W.R’y, 
_5 State St., Boston, Mass., or any Ticket Agt. 


Furs! Furs! 


BEST QUALITY, LEADING STYLES, 
| LOWEST PRICES. 


Custom Work a Specialty. Furs dyed and made over 
into the most desirable styles. Perfect fit guaranteed. 


Highest Prices paid for Raw Skins. 


H. CRINE, — 


The Only Exclusive Practical Furrier in New England, 
15 & 17 AVON ST., BOSTON. 
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Cc. W. SIMMONS & CO., 
Oak Hall, Boston. 

















BUNTING FLACS, 


| Lettered, 44 stars, 20x80, $33.00. 
Send for FLAG CATALOGUE and 
CAMPAIGN CATALOGUE of uni- 
forms, guns, swords, badges, canes, 
hats, torches. The trade supplied. 
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CARPETS 


and Upholstery. 





CARPETS. 


The usual Fall refurnishing of houses 
with new carpets is at hand, and the 
season finds us better prepared than 
ever in our history to meet the public’s 
requirements. 

Owing to the fact that we completely 
cleaned out our old stock last year—at 
the time of our removal to our new 
store—our present assortment is both 
extensive and new. 

As is well known, we constantly carry 
the full line of patterns manufactured by 
all the standard mills, but we desire to 
call special attention to our stock of 
private patterns, which can be had no- 
where else. We are speaking quite 
within bounds when we denominate our 
assortment the most complete in Boston. 

One thing more: At this season 
people are returning from the country 
with arush. The result will be—as our 
long experience has taught us—that we 
shall receive an eormous influx of 
orders within a very short time. It is 
apparent that there is much to be gained 
in respect to speed of delivery by those 
who wisely make early selections. 

Now is the time. 


You CANNOT know what 








FALL OPENING. 


UPHOLSTERY. 


Much of what will be found in the 
preceding column—relative to carpets 
—is equally true as regards upholstery. 
There is precisely the same advantage 


| to be gained by early comers who wish 


to have new curtains, draperies, Xc., 
put in position, or to have any pieces of 
furniture re-covered, and it is also worth 
noting that the same causes which 
operated to freshen our carpet stock 
were influential in the case of upholstery. 

The recent European trip of the 
manager of our upholstery department 
resulted in our securing the des¢ of the 
goods displayed in the leading foreign 
markets, including very many special 
patterns and fabrics which can be had 
nowhere else. 

Specially beautiful effects can now be 
obtained by the use of the new Printed 
Cretonnes and Morris Velvets, of French 
manufacture, of which we have the best 
assortment in the city. 

Renewed attention is directed to our 
unequalled facilities for completely sup- 
plying houses, hotels, clubhouses, &c., 
with furnishings of every description. The 
largest contracts can be carried out with 
promptness, and at prices which are ex- 
ceptionally low for the service rendered. 


there is in the market until 


you have inspected our stock. 





Write us regarding YOUR OWN needs. Our experience and our ADVICE are 
FREELY at your command. 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO., 


658 Washington St., Opp. Boylston St., Boston. 
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ON THE LONE MOUNTAIN ROUTE. 


IN SIX CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER III. 
A Telling Document. 


Joe reached Jerry Tate’s cabin on the Clinch 
River at about ten o’clock at night. The miller 
made him welcome and stowed him away in the 
roof-room, after telling him that the family would 
breakfast by candle-light. 

“That suits me mighty well, Mr. Tate,’’ said 
Joe. “I’ve got to meet Bill Nichols afore he 
passes here in the mornin’, an’ I reckon I'll have 
to be stirrin’ airly if I do that.” 

“Fixed up your grudge aginst Bill yit ?’’ asked 
the miller, as he set the tallow dip into the mouth 
of a broken bottle. 

“No, Mr. Tate,’’ said Joe. ‘I aint settled it 
yit. But Iaims to—I aims to. I didn’t have no 
gun that other time. I lay Bill wouldn’t invite 
me to the court-house this time; not for nothin’. 
l aint no coward, Mr. Tate.” 

The miller laughed, somewhat scornfully. 

“You're a right powerful talker, Joe Hickey,” 
he said. ‘But that jaw o° yourn will land you 
in the county jail some o’ these days, if you don't 
larn to wag it less. You aint got no business 
goin’ off till you larn to talk less.” 

Joe was sullenly silent. 

“An’ I tell you, Joe,’’ Tate went on, ‘‘you'd 
better give it up, this Lone Mountain foolishness, 
an’ stay here ‘long o’ me. I'll give you a steady 
job, an’ board and keep, an’ ten dollars a month 
fora year. I need a good hand, an’ I'm ready to 
close up with you. Jim ‘lows you're a clever, 
honest hand, no shirk, an’ no fault in you 
exceptin’ a little mischievousness an’ brag. What 
do you say to stayin’ ?’’ 

“Tell you in the mornin’,” said Joe, sleepily, 
and the miller went down. He hoped that his 
offer would be accepted, for he wished well to 
Joe. 

Day dawned on the mountain. The dew, 
touched with the sun’s first rays, hung in iri- 
descent drops from hawthorn and holly when Joe 
neared the ford on the Clinch. 

He had left Jerry Tate's only a few minutes 
before. As he reached the river it had occurred 
to Joe that, by climbing the bluff, he might 
obtain a view of Powell’s Valley. But the mists 
still hung heavily upon the lower world. The 
valley was only a white haze. 

“Powell's Valley aint awake yit,”’ he said, and 
turned to descend again to the “big road,” his 
rifle resting idly upon his shoulder, his thoughts 
with the sister, whose love, he knew, would 
follow him all that lonely journey. 

Lonely! There was not a sound except the 
noise of his own footsteps, and the soft splash of 
the Clinch flowing on to the Tennessee. 

“My, how still it air!’’ exclaimed Joe. Impul- 
sively he lifted his rifle and fired into the air. 

“Just to raise a rumpus,” he laughed; not 
dreaming of the “rumpus” that one careless shot 
was destined to create. 

At the foot of the bluff Joe halted. There his 
road turned, and there, if he delivered the letter 
entrusted to his care, he must wait for Bill 
Nichols, the mail-carrier. Bill, to reach a little 
post-office on the Lone Mountain Route, was 
compelled to leave the main road and make a 
cireuit of tive miles, returning to the main road 
at the Clinch River ford. 

_“Why aint you on time, I’d like to know, Bill 
Nichols ?”” muttered Joe, fingering Delia’s letter. 
“You aint fittin’ to git letters nohow, an’ I’vea 
£00d mind not to give it to you.” 

He stood upon a slight rise where the river 


’ 


makes a “horseshoe” in its course. The road | 


followed this semicircular bend around the higher 
round. A narrow foot-path made a shorter route 
to the ford. 

Joe came down the foot-path, intending to meet 
the carrier at the crossing, deliver the letter and 
Pass on. 

As he held the letter in his hand the sight of it 
Seemed to arouse his revengeful feeling toward 
Nichols. Joe had no thought of reading it. The 
Sense of honor which respects a seal was not 


— in the mountain lad. 
le 


that h 
80 rubbing 
though inte 


stood toying with the envelope, unconscious 
18 rough fingers had loosened the seal after 
the overlapping edge that it looked as | 
ntionally opened. 


Tacs that moment he heard a horse coming at a 
ad ge 


illop down the road beyond the creek— 


|coming nearer and faster, as if death itself 
followed at the flying heels. 

Thena rifle rang out sharp and clear among the 
crags, followed by one wild halloo. There was a 
splashing of water, a break in the tangled ivy 
jungles that bordered the river bank. Then a 
riderless horse rushed frantically down the steep, 
broke the hindering brush, cleared the obstructing 
gorges, and disappeared up the road. 

All this had taken place so quickly that Joe, for 
a moment, did not comprehend that a tragedy 
had been enacted. 
returned, he said, “‘Some one 
started at once toward the scene. 





Joe Led Back 


| He took two and then paused and 
| pondered. 

“Might git a taste of lead myself,’ he said. 
| But he put his hands to his mouth and hallooed 
| three times. There was no response. The moun- 
tain was as still, as peaceful as before. 

He stooped, and with his forefinger supersti- 
tiously made a cross in the sand. Then he turned 
and rapidly retraced his steps to Jerry Tate’s 
cabin, where he had spent the night. 

The family were still at breakfast when, white 
and trembling, Joe stumbled into the kitchen. 

“Mr. Tate,” he cried, ‘‘come quick for mercy’s 
sake! Some one ’s hurt, some one ’s hurt at the 
ford—some one ’s killed!” 

He dropped into a chair and groaned. The 
rifle, with ball missing, was in one of his hands, 
| the letter with the broken seal in the other. 
| Jerry Tate rose at once. He despatched his son 

Dave after Squire Neely, the nearest justice, and 
called to Joe to go with him back to the ford. 
| I can’t,’’ groaned Joe. ‘Don’t ask me. 
I can’t go back there !”’ 

The recollection of the cry for help, the sight of 
the riderless steed, the feeling that death was 
indeed in the bush, were too awful. Joe dropped 


steps, 





Oh, 


his face upon his arm and shuddered. 
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When at length his senses | 
*s hurt!’ and| boyish face, turned skyward, seemed to smile 
| when the sunlight touched it through the parted 





“Why, Joe,” said Jerry Tate, ‘‘are you a baby ? 
Maybe the man aint dead nohow, an’ needs help 
| from we-uns.”” 
| «I tell you he is dead, Mr. Tate,” said Joe. 
| ‘I tell you there’s a dead man lyin’ at the Clinch 
ford, an’ it’s Bill Nichols. I see —’’ He lifted 
| his white, scared face. ‘It ware orful—orful!”" 
Jerry Tate took Joe by the arm and led him 
away from the cabin, back to the ford where the 
dead man lay, his face hidden in the ivy jungles 
| near which he had fallen. 
| It was indeed Bill Nichols. 


His handsome, 


“Ye 


to the Ford 


bushes, and his hands, stiff and cold, closed fast 
upon his trust, the mail-bag. 

Among the first to reach the scene was Pete 
Pennybaker. Such news spreads rapidly, even 
in the mountains. 

“T ware going over to holp ‘long o’ the log- 
rollin’ at your house, Jerry,’ so he explained his 
early appearance. 
have one to-day.’’ 

The coroner sent for, and 


was quickly 


summoned a jury; and at noon a verdict was | 


rendered declaring that William Nichols had 
come to his death from a shot in the back, and 
that ‘‘said shot was fired from a rifle in the hands 
of Joseph Hickey.” 

Joe turned white when he heard this, but with 
rage rather than fear. He had not once dreamed 
of such a suspicion when, after his first surprise 
had subsided, he moved about among the people, 
telling how he had heard the shot and the cry for 
help, and had seen the horse go flying up the 
road, ‘‘more like a spirit nor a beast.”’ 

His testimony had been taken by the coroner, 
and he had no idea that the sharp questions 
which were addressed to him proceeded from a 
belief that he had fired the fatal shot. 


‘How could I ‘a’ done it?’’ he broke out, 


“T heard as you-uns aimed to | 


fiercely. ‘Bill were shot from behind, an’ I 
ware right up there t’other side the river, wait’n’ 
for Bill to come over. Right up there—my mark 
air there this blessed minute as I made when I 
turned back to go for Jerry.”’ 

“’Taint settled yit as hadn't already 
crossed over, Joe,’’ said Pennybaker, ‘‘an’ were 
hid in the brush on t’other side. It could 
been, you know!’’ 

Joe was beside himself. Pennybaker'’s taunts 
infuriated him. He advanced threateningly ; but 
hands were placed firmly on his arms, and ina 
moment the rifle was wrenched from Joe’s hands. 
In spite of his struggles he was a prisoner. 

He burst out loud denunciation 
Pennybaker, who he felt was his chief accuser. 

‘Better keep still, Joe,’ said Jerry Tate, ‘‘an’ 
hold your tongue. If you air innocent, nothin’ 
will come of it. An’ if you’re guilty, threatenin’ 
and strugglin’ won’t help you none. J believes 
you air innocent.” 

Jerry's expressed faith in Joe's innocence was 
not without an effect upon the crowd. 

‘Joe aint got no call to be killin’ nobody,” said 


you 


‘a’ 


into a of 


one. “Joe aint got no grudge aginst Bill 
Nichols.”’ 
‘‘Sarch him an’ see,”’ said Pennybaker. ‘‘Sarch 


Circumstances air aginst him, but 
he might be innocent, you know.’ 

They found on Joe a red cotton handkerchief, 
a lunch of broiled bacon and cold corn bread, a 
handful of misshapen bullets, and a crumpled 
and soiled letter with broken seal, and addressed 
to **William Nichols, the mail-rider.’’ 

“O Dely, Dely!’’ cried poor Joe. 

That fatal letter! It might prove 
warrant, after all. Who could tell? 

They drew it out and read it—Delia’s poor little 
letter : 

Mr. NickeLts.—Maybe you-uns herd that Joe 
has been talking what he’d do to you, but he 
don’t mean any harm. His talk aint no more 
than some of Joe’s big brag. 

He will give you this here letter for my sake, 
‘cause he said as how he would, spite of all his 
threats; and then if you speak to him kind of 
good-natured about it, his grudge will sort of get 
wore off. We-uns know you only done your 
duty in taking him up over to Panther Creek. 

I ast him to carry this letter so as you and him 
could part frendly ‘fore he goes away to Lone 
Mountain. And then after that if you sort of 
keep away from him a while over there, he will 
Yours respectfully, 

Devia HICKEY. 

This, then, was the letter she had sent—poor, 
timid, careful sister, who knew the carrier well 
enough to know that her confidence would have 
been safe in his keeping. 

Now death had made of the otherwise harmless 
letter, perchance, a piece of evidence which would 
convict him of an awful crime. 

It proved very interesting reading to the group 
on the river bank, for all the neighborhood had 
assembled there, together with the squire, the 


him an’ see! 


a death- 


sort of forgit it. 


coroner and the constable. 

It was the constable who read the letter while 
the others clustered about him. Joe was left 
sitting a little apart from his captors while the 
ofticer ‘‘puzzled out’’ the little crooked letters, to 
which so crooked a meaning might be attached 
by grand and petit juries. 

The mystery of the murder, the complication of 
circumstances that accused him, the remembrance 
that many had heard his silly threats against Bill 
Nichols, the innuendoes of Pennybaker, the looks 
of horror with which most of the crowd regarded 
him, all frightened and bewildered Joe. 


| He felt sure the verdict of the coroner's jury 


would hang him if Bill had so many friends! He 
| was a church-member. The church would take 
it up. And he was a mail-carrier, too; the 


government would be sure to seek vengeance, Joe 
thought. 

What chance was there for him? Who would 
| believe his lame story, and that, too, when his 
|own sister's act condemned him? He could 
| never get justice in Hancock County, never! He 
| knew the attorney-general; a hard man, they 
|said. He must die; and Delia? What would 
| become of her? It would kill Delia. 

He glanced at the men busy over the letter. 
He heard the words, ‘‘A mighty tellin’ document.”’ 

“A mighty tellin’ documint,’’ repeated the 
constable, folding the letter again. 
| A hangin’ documint,” wheezed Pete Penny- 
| baker. 
‘Jest 





a gal’s foolish mnarvousness!"’ said 
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friendly Jerry Tate. ‘Joe wouldn't harm a cat. | 
Nor a yaller dog, neither."’ 
‘Waal, he'll have to go ‘long o’ me to Sneed- 
ville till that’s proved,”’ said the officer. 
“Come ‘long—les’ don’t have no trouble 'bout’n | 


” 


it. 
The constable turned to where he had seen Joe | 
standing, bewildered and defiant, a moment | 
before. 
The place was vacant. Joe had vanished. 
WiLL ALLEN DROMGOOLE. 
(To be continued.) 
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For the Companion. 
THE WHEAT-FIELD 


The great field slumbers in the noonday glow, 
A golden sea with shore of reedy grass, 
While o’er its face, with languid, rustling flow, 
Long waves, beard-crested, oscillating, pass ; 
The sunbeams, rippling, blind the heated &y p 
And skimming swallows like swift sea-birds fly. 
D. A. MACKELLAR. 
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For the Companion. 


HOW BREEZE SAVED THE GAME. 


The Nubbles nine must have a man for centre. 
Hal Otis must come in and take second in the 
place of Rob Ryder, who was ill, and that left 
nobody for the centre. 

It was an important matter, for the game with 
the high school was the last and deciding game 
of the series; and there was also the exhibition 
game on last day. 

Joe Trelawney, the captain, had plenty of 


| depending on it for him, you know. 


before ?”” he asked. “Cy has been training like | the air rang with the Nubbles’s triumphant yell. | did strike out when he didn’t strike a little pop-uy 


play a pretty 


he did brag more than he had a right to! He 
isn’t altogether bad, and if he is trying to make 
up for the past, don’t you think we ought to give 
him a chance ?”” 

“Give him a chance!"’ said Hal Otis. ‘What 
sort of a chance are we giving him if we take the 
word of a stranger against his? The Cheltenham 
chap may be telling the truth or may be lying. 
The square thing to do is look up Liddon instantly, 
and tell him what’s said, and give him a chance 
to explain.” 

“Well, that’s so,’ said Joe, whose sense of 
justice was strong. ‘‘Suppose he’s guilty—what 
then ?”’ 

“Put him off!” said Hal, sternly. ‘I'd sooner 
play short one man than with such a speak.” 

‘Hey, but we've got the school to think of!” 
said Captain Joe. ‘And we haven’t time to 
investigate Cy now. The game should be called 
in two minutes.” 

“We've got to stick up for one another now,” 
said Breeze. ‘Suppose it was a mistake putting 
him on—that was my fault, you know. But now 
he’s on, we must see him through just as if he 
was not accused. We've got to presume him 
innocent. What do school spirit and good- 
fellowship mean if they don’t mean that ?”’ 

‘For better, for worse, hey ?’’ said Joe, all his 
old cheerfulness restored. ‘‘I rather think you’re 
right, Breeze, old boy. Cy shall play, any way.” 

Cy had gone down to the field ahead of the 





advice on the subject. He was discussing the 
matter one afternoon with the regular members 
of the nine, minus poor Rob. 

“Well, why not take Cy Liddon, any way ?’’ 
asked Breeze Bunting, the little short stop. 

“Oh,”’ said Garry Sutor, right field, ‘Breeze 
has swallowed that fellow, of course, big stories 
and all. He hasn’t any doubt that he was centre 
tield on the Cheltenham nine.”’ 

“Well,”’ said Captain Joe, ‘‘let’s see him play, 
since Breeze thinks so much of him. Trot out 
your prodigy, Zephyr. It’s time for practice.” 

Cy Liddon, Breeze’s prodigy, had but lately 
come to the Nubbles, at a season of the year 
and under circumstances which gave room not 
only for conjecture, but for some little indigna- 
tion. He hailed from Cheltenham, having left 
that famous preparatory school in the middle 
of the winter term to go South with his mother. 
Now, well on in spring term, here he was at 
the Nubbles, because, as he averred, it would 
be easier to make up back work here than at 
Cheltenham ! 

Of course the boys repelled the insinuation 
that the standard of the Nubbles was lower 
than that of Cheltenham; but Liddon was tall, 
graceful and good looking. He might not be 
very strong with his books, but if he could play 
he would be no discredit to the nine. 

At the practice game Liddon managed to find 
the ball once, and he certainly was a swift runner. 
In short, the emergency was pressing, and Liddon 
was regularly installed in the vacant place. 

He practised manfully enough during the next 
week, but without doing anything which gave 
reason to think that the Cheltenham team had 
suffered heavily in losing him. He made no 
particular figure at the bat, and a good many of 
the balls that went his way slipped through his 
fingers as if they had been greased. 

‘““My hands are soft after being in Florida,”’ he 
said. 
game.’ Toward the end of the week there did 
seem to be some improvement. 

The high school were counting on a victory. 
They knew that it was a trying time with the 
Nubbles nine. To lose a captain and be forced to 
take on a new man in the very midst of the 
season was more than any team could well 
‘endure. When at last the day came, the high 
school had still further reason for confidence. 

Tom Hyer, of the high school nine, had a 
cousin at Cheltenham, and Tom himself was 
looking forward to going there next year. 

Tom had invited his cousin Jack to come out 
that Saturday, and bring two or three fellows to 
see the game. When the Cheltenham boys had 
arrived, it was also very natural that Tom should 
mention that the new man on the Nubbles team 
hailed from the Cheltenham nine. 

“T guess not!’’ exclaimed Jack. 
the same nine we have had all along.” 

‘*He says he played centre field,”’ insisted Tom. 

‘‘He didn’t,” said Everett Stacy. ‘Bert Higbee 
has been centre fielder ever since ‘prep’ year.” 

‘*‘What’s the fellow’s name?” asked another 
Cheltenham boy. 

“Cy Liddon,’’ replied Tom. 

*“Whew-w-w!”’ whistled Jack. 
a good one! You remember him, don’t you, 
fellows? The man that substituted for Bert in a 
practice game one day last fall, and muffed 
nearly every ball that went his way? He never 
got a chance again!"’ 

Of course the news flew to the Nubbles like 
wildfire. Garry Sutor heard it first of all, and 
rushed after Breeze and Joe and Hal Otis, who 
were on their way down to the spot. For once 
Breeze was speechless with consternation. Joe 
was hardly less appalled. 

“And to think there isn’t a man we can trust 
in his place!’’ he ejaculated. 

Breeze was the first to recover from the shock. 

“After all, are we worse off than we were 


“We have 


“I say, that’s 


“They will be hard enough before the | 


others, and was passing ball with Teddy Grant, 


| the back as he came up, all out of breath. 

| What did I tell you?’’ cried the little fellow, 
proudly. ‘I knew you could play good ball, Cy. 

| You’ll save it for us yet!”’ 

| Cy was ninth on the batting list, and nowhere 
as coach. He had therefore nothing to do in this 
half-inning but sit on the bench and yell for 

| Nubbles; but never did boy put such heart into a 
yell as he. 


| Joe got a run, of course. Joe had a way of | 


being successful, whatever he undertook, and 
though Arthur Wells, the third baseman, had 
| fouled out, and Teddy had been caught stealing 
second, Joe managed to come in on Breeze’s 
hit, while Breeze himself was left on first when 
Garry Sutor struck out. 

The score was one to nothing in favor of 
Nubbles when the high school came again to the 
bat. 

The second inning told a different story. Either 
Chick Folsom, the pitcher, wasn’t in as good 
form as usual, or the high school had ‘got on’’ 
to his curves. Three men scored in succession, 
and an unlucky passed ball of Teddy Grant's 
let in another man. 

Though the Nubbles waked up and made some 
splendid play after that, there was no getting 
around the fact that the high school had made 
four runs; and when Ben Hardy, the big first 
| baseman, went to the bat, and Hal and Chick 
|came up, ready to follow, not all Joe’s jolly 
coolness, nor little Breeze’s elaborate cheerfulness 








“Go it, Cy!” 


| the catcher. He had not heard of the Cheltenham 
| boys’ arrival, and it was not until, the high school 
having won the toss, the Nubbles were scattering 
to their places in the field that he caught sight of 
| Jack Hyer, talking in a rather important way 
with the umpire. Cy Liddon stopped short and 
turned white. 

Breeze, who had had his eye on him all the 


on the shoulder as he crossed his path on the way 
to short, saying, in a half-careless way : 

‘Keep up a stiff upper lip, old fellow, and play 
your prettiest. Remember the Nubbles all stand 
by one another.”’ 

“Does he mean because this is my first game,” 
thought Cy, ‘‘or does he know ?”” 

A strange sensation swelled his heart as he ran 


what little Breeze said—he had seen already 
that the Nubbles did all stand by one another. 
Whatever might betide, he would never give them 
cause to regret standing by him. 

He put his heart into his work as he had never 


he would not muff it to-day. 

While the thought was passing through his 
mind he heard a resounding thud on the bat, and 
Joe’s voice ringing, ‘‘Centre!’’ above the multi- 
tudinous cries of the high school, “Good for 
three bases! Go it, Tom, go it, old boy!’ 

The ball was sailing in Cy’s direction, but far, 
far up in the blue. It would be away out of 
bounds before it came in reach. The centre 
fielder tore over the ground with that swift, 
antelope-like stride of his. 

How long it seemed to him! How far away 
the shouts seemed, coming over the field: «Keep 
it up, Tom! Go it for third!’”’ Then another 
voice that Cy knew well—the little short stop’s 
voice—cried, ‘‘You’ve got it, you’ve got it, old 
boy !”” and Cy was standing on the very verge of 
the river, his hands outstretched far over the 


his open palms. 
As he sped, panting, back toward the diamond, 





time, understood. He gave Cy a resounding slap | 


to his place in the out field. No, he had not | 
always been an honorable boy, but it was true | 


done before. A ball might come to him red-hot— | 


as he stood on the coaching line, could disguise 
the fact that the Nubbles were a little down- 
hearted. 

Ben did manage to hit the ball, a feeble stroke 
that sent it straight back to the pitcher; but the 
pitcher fumbled the ball, and Ben was safe past 
the bag before it came down his way. 

But his heart failed as Hal struck out, and 
Chick sent a little pop-up fly just where the 
catcher could most easily get it. Now, all chance 
of his making a run depended on Cy, the weakest 
batsman on the team. Cy came to the bat with 
his heart in his mouth. He wondered what the 
rest of the team would say if they knew how few 
real games he had ever played, and the thought 
did not tend to strengthen his arms. 

As Cy gave his bat a preliminary swing, little 
Breeze cried out, ‘‘You’re good for a hit, Cy, and 
don’t you forget it!’’ 

It was like an electric shock nerving his arms. 
He swung his bat with a strength he had never 
felt before, and when it gave a resounding ring, 
|and he felt the tingle of the strike, he started 
away toward first as if his feet were winged. 

“Good for you, Cy!’ cried Breeze,, running 
down to take Joe’s place as the captain went up 
to the bat. ‘You've done all we wanted—given 
Joe a chance at the bat. We're sure of a run 
now, if two men are out.” 

Alas, the fates were against the Nubbles! Joe 
| made a hit to be sure, and reached second base, 

while Cy was easily at third; but the ball got to 

home plate a good two seconds before Ben did, 
| and the inning was over with two men on bases, 
and the score four to one for high school. 


Nubbles retrieved the game somewhat in the | 


third inning, for the high school was shut out 

without a run, and Arthur and Teddy both scored, 

partly by good playing and partly on high school 
errors. But still the score was four to three 
| against Nubbles. 


The fourth inning gave high school another | 


|run. Then Hal Otis came to the bat. Hal got 


| second while Chick Folsom was fooling with the 
| bat. He struck out, of course. Chick generally 


| a major all the week, and he really is getting to| It was the third man out, and the nine were fly ; and now it was Cy’s turn again. 
fair game—there is so much already making for their benches; but Breeze | 
Suppose | was waiting for Cy, and again clapped him on | covered himself with glory, that long fly in the 


He felt more confidence now. If he had not 
| first inning had made the team believe in his 
| fielding abilities, and they were not looking fv; 
much from him at the bat. It was unlucky, 
surely, that he should be third man again; hut 
he would give Joe a chance. 

**You’ll do it, old fellow; wait for a good one' 
cried Breeze, as the third ball whizzed by below 
the level of the bat. ‘You've got onto his curves: 

| make him give you a good one!”’ 

The ‘good one’’ came, and Cy struck it fay 
and square. The bat dropped from his hand 
and he was skimming®down toward first base 
|amid the cheers of the Nubbles, when from th 
| far corner of the grand stand, strong and clear 
above the Nubbles’s “‘hi-yi-yi!”’ rose an insistent 
well-sustained cry : 

‘“‘Never—on—Cheltenham !” 

It struck the boy like a shot; he staggered, 
half-stopped, would have fallen; the Nubbles 
yell quavered off in sudden bewilderment, when 
just at Cy’s ear rose another cry: “Liddon fo: 
Nubbles!”’ 

It was little Breeze tearing along beside him 
down to first; and then came Joe's strong, cheer, 
voice, ‘‘Go it, Cy, hard, hard!’’ and the Nubbles 
cheer rang out again as with a long, swift leap 
that carried him half-way down the field (Cy 
crossed the bag half a second before the hal! 
whizzed in from left field. 

It was all right now. Joe came to the bat, and 
| got a base on balls. Arthur made a hit, and 
| Teddy got to first on an error. And though he 
afterward got caught napping on second, the score 
was five to four in favor of Nubbles, and the 
field resounded with the school’s triumphant ery. 

It was steady work on both sides during the 
next four innings. The score crawled up slowly. 
Nubbles nine, high school eight, was the way it 
stood when the visitors came to the bat for tlie 
last time. 

More than once during those four innings had 
Cy been ‘“‘rattled’’ by the sneering yell from the 
far corner of the grand stand, ‘‘Never—on 
Cheltenham !” 

It had made him strike wild when he stood at 
the bat. Once it had caused him to muff a fly in 
centre; but neither time had much depended on 
him, and the last time the sneering cry had been 
fairly hissed down by the Nubbles, who by that 
time, to the last man, knew the story and were 
incensed by the attempt of the high school to win 
the game by means so unmanly. 

But it was the little short stop who had kept Cy 
from utterly giving out under the repeated stings. 
He seemed always close at hand at the critical 
moment, and his newly invented cry, ‘Liddon 
for Nubbles!’’ would be taken up and echoed by 
all the school, till the boy took heart again. 

It was the last inning, and the first man on the 
high school batting list was at the bat. 

‘““Now, Cy, do your best for Nubbles,’’ Joe had 
said, as they started for the out field, and Breeze 
had added, ‘‘The Nubbles always stand by one 
another, you know, Cy.” 

Cy felt it all; he did not know, nor did any of 
the boys, how much more real and potent is moral 
force than physical, but he did know that he felt 
stronger, more confident, in better trim for work 
now than at the beginning of the game, and it 
made him wonder at himself. 

The first man made a safe hit and stole second 
easily before the second man made his _ base. 
Then came Ned Willis to the bat, the swiftest 
runner on the team. 

Ata signal from Joe the out field had drawn 
close in; if Willis found the ball it wouldn't be 
| for the out field. 
| As Cy came up to second Hal Otis, he caught a 
| glance from Breeze which reminded him once 
| again how loyal a support he had in the little 
| short stop. The thud of the ball followed quick 
upon that thought, and Joe’s cry of “centre!” 
was hardly out of his lips when Cy stood under 
the ball, and it was off again for home plate. 

Straight into Teddy’s hands it flew, and he, 
touching Tom Hyer as he came up panting, threw 
it to third a good five seconds before the runner 
reached the bag. 

It had all been the work of a moment. The 
side was out; the very field rocked with resound- 
ing Nubbles cheers, and the boys, streaming into 
the diamond, caught up Teddy Grant, cauglit up 
| Arthur Wells, caught up Cy Liddon, carryins 
them around the field in a tumultuous triumphal! 
| procession. 

“It was Cy saved the game!’’ shrieked little 
| Breeze, beside himself with delight. ‘“Hi-yi-y!, 
Liddon !”’ 

But Cy struggled out of the arms that encircled 
| him, and catching up the little short stop lifted 
| him to his own tall shoulder. 

‘‘Here’s the man who saved the game!” 
cried. ‘Hi-yi-yi, Bunting!” 

And though little Breeze ejaculated in Cy’s eat, 
‘*Why, man, I didn’t so much as havea chance! 
the whole school took up the cry, and the welkin 
| rang with the shout, ‘Hi-yi-yi, Bunting ” 
| When this died away they turned again to Cy. 
His plain gratitude to Breeze had more w armed 
| their hearts to himself. 

“‘Hi-yi-yi! Liddon! Liddon!” They lifted him 
| again into the air. They had forgotten the Chel- 











he 


stream, and then the ball dropped straight into | his base on balls, and then got caught stealing | tenham visitors’ imputation against Cy’s character. 


| But the mercy he had received was effectual in 
| more than bracing his nerve for the game. 
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«“Don’t—don’t,”’ he protested. 





ashamed to have you do it—I don’t deserve it. I— | preparing food, our two friends in attempting to 
a ' la spring, a little way off to the left, opened_fire 


|—it’s true what they said! I wasn’t ever really 
on Cheltenham except —”’ 

“Oh, come off, Cy!" 
a repentance. ‘Come off, Cy! 
word.” 

Hal placed his hand over Cy’s mouth as they 
let him down. ‘It’s all right now, old man—now 
that you’ve made a clean breast of it. That’s 
enough!” 

«‘Liddon! Liddon for Nubbles,’’ roared Breeze, 
and this was re-echoed. 

Then they crowded round the comrade their 
cood-fellowship had redeemed — crowded close 
round to conceal from all but themselves how he 
struggled and sobbed to keep back his repentant 
and grateful tears. 

LovisE SrymMovur HovGurTon. 


* 
nn 


OBSCURE BUT GRAND. 


Ay, there are homesteads which have witnessed deeds 
That battle-fields, with all their bannered pomp, 

Have little to compare with. Life’s great play 

May, so it have an actor great enough, 
Be well performed upon a humble stage. 





—Old Play. 
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For the Companion. 


A BRUSH WITH GHOST-DANCERS. 


At our ranch in southeastern Montana, on the 
Little Powder River, we scarcely drew breath in 
peace for five or six weeks, during the Sioux war 
in the fall and winter of 1890. As early as October 
we had an alarming experience. 


We had with us some old acquaintances from the | 


East, whom we hoped to induce to settle near us. 
Por that reason, as well as for others, an Indian 
raid was particularly unpleasant. 

Two young men who had been classmates of my 
brother Morris and myself, at the University of 
Michigan, had come out to see us. For three 
weeks we had enjoyed ourselves together, riding, 
hunting and gathering wild plums in the little 
valleys of the range to the east of our place. 

On our range, about a mile from the ranch cabin, 
was a “guich” which had opened during the rains 
of the previous fall. And I must explain that a 
culch here means something different from the 
ravines or hollows seen elsewhere in the country. 
The one to which I refer was an opening which 
formed suddenly, during the rains, and at first 
seemed to be a mere crack in the deep, clayey soil, 
extending back transversely from the Little 
Powder River up the gently inclined slope a 
distance of three or four hundred yards. , 

In many places it was not more than four feet 
wide, and would not have been noticed by any one 
riding toward it till he was within fifty yards of it, 
perhaps not even then; but it was eighteen or 
twenty feet deep. It was simply a great crevice 
in the ground, with sides either perpendicular or 
diverging, so that in places it was wider at the 
bottom than at the top. 

Such gulches are not uncommon along the rivers 
of this region. They are caused in this manner: 
The rain soaks down through the upper and porous 
Strata of the soil to the harder clay beneath; and 
on the hard bed which it has now reached the 
water flows along, hollowing out a channel until 
the earth above sinks down and is washed out. 
The upper strata are composed of very fine- 
grained, clayey soil, and this probably accounts 
for the cleanly-cut banks. 

Such a gulch lengthens backward, so to speak, 
by sudden cavings in of the ground at the upper 
end, a considerable extent sinking down at once. 


cried Hal Otis, stern to | 
brazen offenders, but quick to appreciate so public | 


dress an antelope we had shot. 

Before long one of our friends, Frank Stowell by 
name, looked into the cabin. 

“There’s a mounted party coming along there 
where Morris and Jesse are,” he said. ‘They 


Not another | jook to me like Indians!” 


| He got his glass and went out. 1 gave myself no 

trouble. Small parties of Indians occasionally 
passed our ranch. Often they stopped to say 
| “How,” for a moment, and sometimes we gave 
| them food. None of them had ever appeared 
| unfriendly. 

“Those are Indians!” Frank came to the door to 
say to mea moment later. “Three of them have 
got off their horses; and they have guns.” 

“Well,” said I, smiling, “did you ever see an 
Indian without a gun?” 

A moment after, as I was cutting off steak to fry, 
I heard the faint report of a gun. Then I ran out. 

“They’re firing! They’re fighting!” cried Frank, 
who stood looking through the glass, while our 
other companion, Ned Johnson, was waiting in 
great excitement for a chance to look. 

“Probably they’ve had to shoot the pony,” I 
remarked, sagely. 

But I could see three or four of the redskins 
jumping about the beam and posts in a peculiar 
manner. Just then two white puffs of smoke rose, 
followed quickly by two reports. 

I knew now that there must be trouble, 
feared the very worst. We ran first to secure all 
our breech-loaders. I told Frank to bring in two 


to catch our three ponies if he could, and turn 


cabin. 

We had scarcely time to set about these hasty 
preparations when I saw seven or eight Indians 
riding toward the ranch buildings, urging their 
horses forward ata run; and I feared that it was 
| all over with my brother and Jesse. 





«“Don’t—I'm | ourselves about the cabin: | in kindling a fire and | Three or four of his companions, who had got into 


a bed of diamond willows and rose-bushes, near 


on the roof, which was covered only with inch 


| boards. 


| 


and | 


buckets of water from the well near by, and Ned | 


them into the horse corral, a few rods back of the | 
| alarmed. 


The bullets crashed through as easily as if the 
boards were paper. I went down the ladder, ina 
hurry, to get under cover of the log walls of the 
cabin. But as soon as the firing stopped, I climbed 
up again and watched them through the hole. 

For some minutes they made no move. The one 
with the three horses rode far around to the left. 
We had hopes that they would leave; but four or 
five of them still lingered in the willow bed. In 
order to stir them up I sent a few shots into it; and 
again they riddled the roof, driving me below. 


By this time the sun had set, and the glow in the 


west was slowly dying out. We could see the 
outline of the corral, and the dark patch of bushes 
off to the left. I felt quite sure that the miscreants 
were concocting mischief, Hut had little idea what 
they would really do. Their horses, we thought, 


| there. 


were bunched out near the foot of a hill, eight | 


hundred or a thousand yards away. 


An hour passed, and as we had eaten nothing | 


after a hard day’s hunting, we took turns going 
down the ladder and rummaging for food. 

On a sudden a bright glare from the front side 
shone in through the clefts in the roof. Stowell 
and Johnson turned around with exclamations of 
surprise and alarm. 

We soon saw what caused the light. Some one 
of the Indians had come around on that side, and 
set fire to the two stacks of fodder. It was coarse, 
wild hay, and burned up fiercely. 

As there was no wind, and the stacks were too 
far away to fire the cabin or corral, I was not 
But the loss would be considerable,— 
were several tons in each stack,—and 


there 


watched it ruefully, not, for a moment, thinking | 


that it was a ruse to divert our attention. 
The flames, streaming upward, alarmed the 
horses and they coursed, snorting, around the 





The 


Indians 


| We had about two minutes for preparation. I 
| did not close the door of the cabin, but stood back | from the direction of the willow bed, and the balls 
| a few steps inside, ready to shoot. 


A little after the middle of October rain fell | 


steadily for two days, and shortly after, as our 
cattle-man, Jesse Ryerson, was driving in our 
litle herd of riding ponies, a queer accident 
happened. The gulch extends partly across our 
range. Around the upper end of it ran a well- 
beaten track which we used in going to and from 
the tract beyond. 

In doubling the head of the gulch here, the 
ground broke in under the weight of the animals, 
carrying three of them down with it. Jesse barely 
pulled up in season to keep out of the chasm. Two 
of the horses scrambled out, but the third, unable 
to extricate himself, went down with the turf toa 
depth of twelve or fifteen feet below the surface 
of the prairie. 

At first Jesse attempted to help the pony out, 
using his horse and lariat to assist its struggies. 
Failing in this, he climbed down into the gulch 
and tried to lead the animal along the bed of the 
gully, and so on down to the river. But he came 


at once to deep mud-holes, pools and rocks, which | 


prevented further passage. 

Then he climbed out and came to the ranch to 
report the accident; and for a time it looked as if 
the horse would have to be shot, for there was no 
available way of hoisting him. 

But it would have been a great pity to lose a fine 
young pony, well broken to saddle. The matter 
Was talked over, and during the afternoon, with a 
lew to hauling the animal out with lines and 
hors¢ *, my brother and Jesse set two posts on the 
opposite sides of the gulch, ran a beam across from 
one post to the other, and made a sling to pass 
under the pony’s body. 

Tsay my brother Morris and Jesse did this, for 
I Was absent with our two friends from the east, 
bunting antelope and black-tail deer. When we 
a at four o’clock in the afternoon, we 

2 “urprised to find no one in the cabin, and no 
‘dinner prepared. We were all very hungry, and 
had expected to find & meal ready for us. 
oun noticed on the table a paper on which 
pede a Pony in the gulch. We are trying 

= umout. May have to shoot him.” 
snan fasion was in sight from the house. We 
eats a — horses picketed there, and also the 
are re across the gully. Now and then 

We deteen it of Morris or Jesse moving about. 
ik conte - to let them manage it without our 

aes Saving turned out our own horses, busied 








There were two small windows in the front, one 
in each end, and one in the back of the building. 
I knocked out a pane of glass from each of these 
windows, and told Stowell and Johnson to do the 
best they could through the holes. This was the 
first time they had ever been in the West, or ever 
seen a skirmish of any sort; but they showed good 
grit. 

There was now no doubt in my mind that the | 
Indians meant mischief. About a hundred and | 


Stratagem foiled 


corral. Presently three or four shots were fired 
went through the roof boards, so close to our heads 
that we all jumped down the ladder again. 

I had scarcely reached the ground floor when I 
heard the gate of the corral swing back. Then, in 
an instant, I knew that a trick was being played on 
us, and sprang back up the ladder. Taking advan- 
tage of the diversion, one of the Sioux had crawled 
up and pulled the gate pin. He plainly expected 
that the horses would rush out of their own accord, 
when they could be seized and carried off. 

But the gate had scarcely swung back when we 


fifty yards from the cabin were two stacks of! heard a revolver crack close beside the corral 


fodder; and I said to my companions: 
“When they get to those -stacks, let drive at 
them!” 


fence, and saw the Indian skulk off, holding both 
hands at his stomach. He had hardly disappeared 


| when a man—whom at second glance I made out 


1 had hardly said it when the Indians were | to be Jesse—dashed in at the illumined gateway, 


down onus. Just before they reached the stack, 


and before the horses had time to run out fastened 


they all yelled like screech-owls, seeing me and | the gate. 


expecting, no doubt, to scare me. We opened on | 
them at about the same moment, and fired a dozen | 
shots hot and fast. 

This was not what they were looking for. 
sheered off and circled round to the rear, placing | 
the corrals and sheds between us and them. 

I suppose we were a little flustered, and as they | 
were riding at full speed it is not very strange 
that we did not hit any of them. As soon as we | 
began to shoot, they ducked beside their horses. 

They were leading three horses which I recog- 
nized as ourown. They had taken them from my 
brother and Jesse. This did not give me any 
encouragement as to Morris’s fate. 

Frank sent a ball at the Indian who was leading 
our horses which struck his horse. So we thought, 
at any rate, for the animal reared and nearly threw 
its rider. 

Suspecting that the Indians would try to get our 


| Morris. 


Three of the redskins advanced partly into the 
light and tried to get a shot at Jesse through the 
fence, but we opened fire on them so briskly from 


They | holes in the roof that they darted away again. 


I ran down to let Jesse in and to inquire for 
To my great joy, both answered me as I 
spoke. They were keeping in the shadow of the 
shed, back of the cabin; and in a few moments we 
had them in the house. 

What had occurred at the gulch was, briefly, 
this: Morris had seen the Indian party while they 
were yet half a mile away, but after a single 
glance paid little attention to them. Jesse was 
down in the gully, trying to place the sling under 
the pony’s body. He had difficulty in doing so, 
and Morris presently climbed down by the line on 
the beam to assist him. 

They were occupied for some minutes about this, 
when they heard the tramp of horses’ feet. Then 


horses in the corral, I took a hatchet, and climbing | a horse neighed, and a moment after they saw an 
the ladder into the loft of the cabin, cut a small | Indian look down into the gulch. 


hole through the roof boards. On peeping out, I 
saw that one of the redskins had dismounted, and 
was already sneaking up to the gate. 

He saw me thrust the barrel of my Winchester 
through the hole, and ducked behind the corral | 
fence. But I sent two bullets through the fence so 
close to him that he gave a yell, and dashed out 
across the prairie. 

As he ran, I shot at him, and if I did not hit him 
I hurt his feelings a good deal; for, as the balls 
pinged past him into the ground, he doubled like a 
rabbit, and yelled from pure fright. 

My fun with this Indian was of short duration. | 


He said, “How!” and they responded. A second 
and a third looked down. My brother heard them 
speak in low.tones to one another, in a way he did 
not quite like. 

Meantime the sling was adjusted, and Morris 
seized the line and started to climb up, hand over 
hand. He had barely raised himself a few feet, 
when he heard a gun hammer click. Glancing 
quickly upward, he saw one of the redskins taking 
aim athim. He let go the line, and dropped back 
into the gully just as the Indian’s shot rang out. 
It missed him. 

Morris had no weapon with him, but Jesse had a 
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revolver, and he fired at the Indian. Both he and 
Morris then dodged around an angle of the pe 
pendicular clay wall, and gained cover beneath the 
overhang. 

Immediately two jumped 
gully, and fired at them from the other side. 
returned the fire, and then he and Morris leaped to 
a more sheltered nook under the bank, a little lower 
down, where they were out of sight from above 


the 


Jesse 


Indians across 


on either side. 

Jesse had but three cartridges left in his revolver. 
The Indians had them completely in a hole, and 
the only thing to do was to lie low. 

After a few moments they heard a party riding 
away, but could not determine whether any had 
remained. They themselves. 
Probably the Indians knew our ranch very well, 
and were aware that, ordinarily, three men lived 
Apparently they thought they had better 
scoop in the and property at the 
cabin, and formed a plan to swoop down on the 
house, murder me, and take everything they could 
carry off. 

After lying low in the gulch till they heard the 
firing at the ranch, Morris and Jesse crept down 
the gully to the river, and then came along under 
cover of the bush fringe. 

There they lay listening to the progress of the 
fight, till the stacks were fired. Then Jesse first, 
and afterward my brother, crawled up to the 
corral, in the shadow cast by the cabin 

Jesse saw the Indian who opened the gate when 
he first came out from the willow bed, and lay in 
wait for him by the fence. He was pretty sure that 
he hit the redskin from the manner in which he ran 
away. 

It is probable that the Sioux made off shortly 
after that, for we saw nothing further of them. 
They had taken three of and had 
burned about six tons of hay for us. 

The next morning we hauled the pony out of the 
gulch. Our two visiting friends, although they had 
behaved very pluckily, had received a rather bad 
impression as to the safety of life and property in 
our section. They left us a week later, saying that 
they would wait awhile and see how we came out 
before casting in their lot among us. G. E. L. 


dared not show 


horses other 


our horses 


oe _- 
For the Companion. 


HOW QUEEN VICTORIA TRAVELS. 


Finst ARTICLE. 

Some years ago Queen Victoria, making acknow 
ledgment of the that watches over her 
railway journeys, commanded that a circular letter 
should be written to the managers of the railways 
she is accustomed to use, expressing her will and 
pleasure that the railway of “the 
meanest of her subjects” might be cared for with 
equal diligence. 

Precisely what answer was made by the railway 
managers to this kindly suggestion I do not know. 

Sut talking it over, even at this day, they loyally 
but ineffectually attempt to repress a smile. 

It was an observation of which, like some of 
Captain Bunsby’s, “the bearings lays in the 
application of.” When the reader has mastered 
the following details surrounding the Queen’s 
journeys by rail, he will be in a position to decide 
how far the ordinary third-class passenger might 
be dealt with in similar circumstances : 

The Queen’s journeys within the United 
Kingdom run in pretty monotonous lines. She 
either travels to and from Windsor to Ballater, 
for Balmoral, or between Windsor and Gosport, 
for Osborne. There are two saloon carriages in 
ordinary use; one, for day journeys, belongs to 
the Great Western Railway, and is perhaps the 
most beautiful coach on the English lines; the 
other, used for night journeys to Scotland, belongs 
to the North Western Company. 

I have before me, as I write, a plan of the royal 
train on its last journey from Ballater to Windsor, 
and it may be interesting and convenient to show 
how it was made up and occupied. 

The first after the brake-van is a sleeping 
carriage apportioned for Behind 
them is a day saloon for pages and upper servants; 
then come dressers and ladies’ maids. After these 
human buffers we come abruptly upon duchesses 
and the like. There are the Dowager Duchess of 
Roxburghe, the Hon. Frances Drummond, Miss 
MacNeill and Miss Cochrane, ladies-in-waiting to 
the Queen. 

These have a double saloon to themselves. The 
adjoining carriage, also a double saloon, is allotted 


care 


movements 


menservants. 


to the use of the Queen’s grandchildren, the 
already numerous Battenberg family, and their 
attendants. 


Next the very centre of the train are the royal 
saloons. ‘The centre portion convertible into a 
sleeping apartment was, on the occasion of which 
I write, occupied by her Majesty and the Princess 
Beatrice. A smaller compartment on one side was 
allotted to the Queen’s Dressers, and on the other 
to her maidservants. 

In a saloon in the rear of the royal carriage the 
Princess Frederica, of Hanover, travelled. Then, 
in another double saloon, came the officers of the 
household, Sir Henry Ponsonby, Lord Burleigh, 
Major Bigge, Doctor Reid and Mr. Muther. 

In the next saloon rode the Indian servants, who 
of late years are partially, at least, filling the place 
in her Majesty’s esteem formerly occupied by that 
faithful old servant, John Brown. A double saloon 
and first class carriage, immediately in the rear of 
this, the directors of the railway have judiciously 
set apart for themselves. There has always been 
on the part of the public a desire, in making a 
railway journey, that one of the front carriages 
should contain a director or two, in case of acci 
dent. Here, as we see, the directors place them 
selves in a safer quarter at the rear of the train. 

Behind the directors’ carriages comes a truck 
containing what is known as the Queen’s “fourgon,” 
being a vehicle containing much portable property. 
Another brake-van completes the making-up of the 
train. 

One detail in connection with its arrangement 
will show what infinite care is bestowed upon the 
Queen’s comfort. At each of the termini of the 
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railway journeys the companies have provided a | 


special entrance and waiting-room for the Queen’s 
pleasure. 
Great Western line, there is a charming room, 







rote tants 




























Her Majesty, however, anxious, as appears 
from the circular letter quoted, to be treated on 


At Paddington, as at Windsor, on the equal terms with her subjects, pays the ordinary 


charge for a special train, neither more nor less. 
Sometimes when all the arrangements 
are made for a royal journey on a day 
and at an hour specified, there comes a 
telegram or note to say that the Queen 
will travel on some other day. But 
when it is meant that the journey 
shall actually take place at the specified 
time, the Queen is there to the moment. 
In talking over the matter with high 
officials I noticed that at this point 
‘ there is visible on their faces and in 
their manner the only gleam of enthu- 
siasm evoked by consideration of the 
business. Punctuality is the politeness 
of monarchs, and the Queen is certainly 

punctual. 
Her Majesty, unlike some of her 
subjects, objects to travelling at high 
speed. About thirty-five miles an 
hour, a low speed for first-class 
trains in England, is the 
average pace of the 
royal train. 

On a recent jour- 
ney taken to the 
north of Wales the 
Queen travelled at 
night, and desired 


plishment 
journey should cor- 
respond with her 
usual hours of 
sleeping. This was 
a fresh and diffi- 
cult task for the 
harassed railway 
managers, since the 
journey would in 
the ordinary way be 
made in five hours. 

They could not, 
like the ingenious 


deluding a foreign 





fare, make a détour 
so as to give an 


occupying valuable space, sumptuously furnished, | illusive appearance of length to the journey. The 


fired and illumined by the electric light. 

The problem of the management is to get the 
royal train drawn up at a siding, so that the door 
of the royal saloon may open immediately oppo- 
site the door of the waiting-room. How is it to 
be done? A skilled engine-driver can make a 
guess at the precise spot where he must pull up in 
order that a particular carriage may be halted 
somewhere near a specified spot. That would be 
near enough for distinguished travellers like Mr. 
Gladstone, Lord Salisbury or others whom a 
popular reception awaits. But it would not do to 
have the Queen landed a foot this way or that 
way out of the precise line of the doorway. 

The ingenuity of man has, however, been equal 
to this as to other emergencies, and this is the 
way in which it is met: The space between the 
door of the royal saloon and the rear of the 
engine is measured to an inch. The length of this 
part of the train in the Queen’s last journey is 
set down at two hundred and sixty-two feet six 
inches. ‘The space forward, from the door to the 
waiting-room, is measured with equal minuteness, 
and at the other spot to which the two hundred 


and sixty-two feet six inches run, a porter with a | Norway has attracted as little attention outside | 


flag is stationed. 


There he stands, bolt-upright; and when the | nationality. 





only thing to be done was to drive slowly ; and so 
the journey was strategically accomplished, being 
concluded at the usual hour of Her Majesty’s 
leaving her bedroom to commence the day. 
Henry W. Lucy. 
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For the Companion. 
SEPARATION. 


Although a thousand leagues two hearts divide 
Whom love hath joined, the gulf is not so great 
As that ’twixt two, who, dwelling side by side, 
Behold between the black abyss of Hate. 
CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
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NORWEGIAN ASPIRATIONS. 


There is another “Home Rule”’ crisis in 
Europe beside the Irish; and that is in the 
‘*‘Land of the Midnight Sun.’’ In other words 
Norway, which has been connected with Sweden 
by somewhat slender ties for seventy-eight years, 
desires to sever those ties and to become a 
completely independent nation. 

For many years the situation in Sweden and 


limits as that in any European 
By their geographical position they 


their own 


rear of the engine is precisely level with the bridge } are, to a large degree, isolated from the jealousies 
of his nose, it follows, as the light follows the | and rivalries of the greater powers. 


day, that the door of the royal saloon carriage 


| 


Russia has long since ceased to cast a covetous 


is immediately opposite the door of the royal | eye upon the long western coasts of Norway; 


waiting-room. 

I wonder if, amid her cares of state, the Queen 
has ever noticed the precision and regularity with 
which she, on her various journeys, is always 
brought to a halt right before the door of the 
waiting-room, and if she sometimes marvels how 
it is done? 

Railways had been in ordinary use for years 
before the Queen would venture to use them. 





Long after her marriage, she always went by road | 


from Windsor to London. It was the Prince 
Consort who, of the royal household, first braved 
the novel dangers of the railroad. When he had 
travelled up and down once or twice, and no 
harm had come of it, the Queen, greatly daring, 
ventured; and having once experienced the con- 


venience and advantages of this mode of locomo- | 


tion, she became a pretty constant traveller. 
Whenever she sets forth she must have a 
special train, surrounded by all the precautions 
hereafter set forth. In this she differs from the 
Prince of Wales and the rest of the Royal Family, 


of urgency have a special train. Their usage is 
to take an ordinary train, of course having a 
carriage reserved for them. 

That, it may be observed, is regarded as a 


and the dominions of the poet King Oscar have 
not been threatened by any foreign aggression. 

Norway was attached to Sweden not only by 
the decree of the great powers, but also, in 1814, 
by military force. The same king has since 
reigned over both countries; but otherwise each 
has had its separate government. Norway as 
well as Sweden has had, and has, its own 
executive ministry, its own Parliament, its own 
civil service, its own fiscal system, and its own 
system of public defence. 

The only ties which still remain between the 
two kingdoms are that the same king rules over 
both, and that the foreign relations and business 
of both are conducted by the Swedish foreign 
office. 

Norway has by no means always enjoyed those 


| realities of self-government which she has to-day. 
| It is only aftera series of obstinate struggles with 


the royal power, some of which have reached 
the verge of physical revolt, that she has been 


| able to retain them. 
who only on rare occasions and in circumstances | 


personal transaction much more satisfactory to | 


railway directors and shareholders than are the 
movements of Her Majesty. Every one of her 
journeys, appropriating as it does for a certain 
time a large part of the resources of the railway 
company, must cost an enormous sum, not to 
speak of the interruption of public traffic and the 
inconvenience caused to hapless passengers who 
happen to cross the Queen’s path. 


For many years after her union with Sweden, 
Norway was treated rather as a province of that 
country than as a co-equal kingdom. The king, 
French by birth or descent, was Swedish at heart. 
He chose to dwell amid the gaieties of Stockholm, 
the Swedish capital, rather than within the dull 
simplicity of Christiania, the smaller capital of 
Norway. 

From the first he wielded his power over 
Norway with a high hand. He used his veto 
without stint to prevent the measures which the 
Norwegians wished from becoming law. He 


made appointments without regard to the advice | 


| of ministers. 








By the persistent efforts of courageous re- 
formers, of whom the chief was Johan Sverdrup, 
many changes for the better were effected in 
Norway. Trial by jury was secured ; the suffrage 
was extended; cabinet ministers were admitted 
to seats in the Parliament, and the royal veto was 
restricted. The reactionary ministry of Selmer 
was impeached nine years ago for restricting the 
popular demands, and was ejected from office, 
and the reformer, Sverdrup, became Prime 
Minister. 

The most recent conflict between the Norwegians 
and their king has been over the question of 
separating the foreign relations of Norway from 
those of Sweden. Early in 1891 a Storthing 
(Parliament) was elected, favorable to this 
change. The Tory ministry of Stang, which had 
opposed it, was dismissed from office; and Steen, 
the leader of the Liberal reformers, and a states- 
man long obnoxious to King Oscar, became 
Prime Minister. 

This Parliament passed a measure transferring 
her foreign relations to Norway's sole control. 
This measure was vetoed by the king, and 
thereupon Steen and his colleagues resigned office. 

This, of course, does not end the matter. By 





the present Norwegian law, the king’s veto may 
be overcome by the votes of three successive | 





| and 
that the accom-| 
of the! 


cabman desirous of | 


movement is on foot in Norway to set aside king | 
throne altogether, and to establish a | 
Republic; and this may be the outcome of | 
Norway’s perplexities. 
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For the Companion. 
THE VOYAGERS. 


The Spring in festival array, 
om Death to Life, from Night to Day, 
Came floating o’er the main : 

And now with banners brave and bright, 

From Life to Death, from Day to Night, 
The Autumn drifts again. 


Joun B. TABB. 
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WHAT GOVERNMENT COSTS. 
There are at the present time only two nations 


larger than those of the United States. These 
two, by a curious coincidence, are France, one of 
the most thrifty of all nations, and Russia, one 
of the most extravagant. 

Even Great Britain pays out somewhat less than 
we do; and indeed, when it is considered that in 
Europe the general governments bear many of 
the expenses which in this country are borne by 
the several States, it may be doubted if our 
expenditures are very greatly exceeded by those 
of any nation in the world. 

Taking into account all the money paid out 
under the appropriation bills of the late session 
of Congress, our present annual expenditure is 
not far from five hundred million dollars. Yet 
when the United States Government began its 


four millions a year. 


the Civil War, reached fifty millions. 
War, in fact, was the cause of the great and 
permanent increase. 


heavy charge upon future years. 
the Civil War left an enormous public debt. 
| Interest on the government’s bonds in 1867, when 
the war had ceased, was thirty-six times what it 
was in 1861, when war broke out. 
| The redemption of bonds, for which a certain 
|annual payment was required by law, steadily 
reduced interest disbursements, and the abounding 
prosperity of the country made a large additional 
surplus which was devoted to the payment of the 
debt. 

The result has been that the principal, and con- 
sequently the interest, of the public debt have long 





by any citizen. The annual interest charge, 
indeed, is smaller for each head of the population 
than that of any other large country in the 
civilized world. 

But our Civil War has left another heavy 
charge, in the shape of pensions to the soldiers of 
that war, and their dependents. Contrary to the 
usual rule, these expenses have been increasing 
steadily almost every vear since the war. This 
year they are by far the largest single item on the 
list of government expenditures! The amount 
appropriated for pensions by the last Congress is 
five times what it was in 1870, and more than 
twice what it was as recently as 1884. 

An immense sum is spent every year by our 
government for public buildings, and for river 
and harbor improvements. These expenditures, 
too, have increased of late years. 
this, and for the pension payments, our govern- 
ment’s annual bills compare favorably with those 
of almost any other nation. We spend for our 
army and navy together less than one-third as 
much as England does, and for the army alone 
little more than one-sixth as much as France. 

Our bills for government salaries, civil service, 
and diplomatic intercourse, are utterly insigniti- 
cant in comparison with those of England. On 
the other hand the expenses of legislation in this 
country are larger than those of Great Britain. 





| pensation for their services. 
On the whole, the items of our heaviest expense 
are such as have proved more likely to increase 


than to decrease, year by year. The expenditures 
of this year, despite many efforts at economy, 
will be the largest in our history. 
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SOCIETIES FOR GIRLS. 

Miss Grace Dodge, in a report published not long 
ago of the condition of the clubs for working 
women in the City of New York, mentions a fact 
which should be of interest to every girl reader of 
The Companion who is also a working-woman. 

It is that these organizations, which now number 
thousands of every class of busy women, grew out 
of a band of thirteen girls who resolved to help 
themselves and each other by their friendship. 

Some were dressmakers, some tailors, some 
teachers, some artists, a few educated, wealth) 
young women. But all were sincere, self-respecting 
and earnest in the wish to make life higher ani 
happier for themselves and for others. 

They had no managers from outside. They were 
their own chairman, treasurer and executive 
boards. . 

The movement spread and gained power. The 
society now includes nineteen associations, each of 
which has a house or part of a house in which its 
meetings are held. Each of these societies has its 
library, reading-room and gymnasium, and classes 
are held for instruction in all kinds of useful 
knowledge. 

Through this combination the working-girls of 


Storthings; and this is the course which will nOW | New York, however solitary their condition, can 
probably be pursued. Meanwhile, a formidable | find a pleasant home in which to spend their lonely 


evenings, and friends among modest, clever, merry 
girls of every class and condition. 

Beneficial societies which provide for their 
members in sickness have grown out of this 
organization, and holiday houses for summer 
vacations have been rented for several years. 

There is an older and similar association in 
Philadelphia, which numbers over a thousan 
members—all women who work, though some are 
rich and some are poor. 

The secret of the success of these two organiza- 


| tions is that the young women who form them put 


|ence, another sagacity, 


in the world whose government expenditures are | 


wholly aside, while together, all distinctions made 
by money. They are simply earnest women, 
working together for one end. One has experi 
this one culture, that 
executive ability. They respect each other for 
these qualities, but there is no talk of position or 
caste among them. 

Cannot the young women in our inland towns 


| follow the example set them in these two cities? 


Nowhere is the exclusiveness of those who possess 
wealth so hard and forbidding as in a village or 
small town. The possession of a pillared house 
or a heavy bank account often sets apart a family 
from its less-favored neighbors, beyond the possi- 
bility of giving or receiving help. 

Why should not the quick-witted, warm-hearted 
American girls in these towns break down the 
barriers which keep them apart, and strive together 
side by side to become more useful, more womanly, 


|more earnest and unselfish gentlewomen in the 


| 
| 


existence, its running expenses were less than | of a large department. 
Despite the country’s rapid | service of the company five years ago he was 


growth, they never but once, up to the time of | seen and awkward. He was given the poorest 
The Civil | paid work in the department. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| hard you work, or how well. 
| just as little as possible and retain your job. 
| That’s my advice. 


ago ceased to be a burden that can be perceived | 





But except for | 


Members of Parliament have no money com- | 





highest and best sense of the term? 
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SOME “ADVICE.” 
In one of the large railroad offices in this country 
is a comparatively young man, who is at the head 
When he entered the 


The very first day of his employment by the 
company, a man who had been at work in the same 
room for six years approached him and gave him 


This war not only loaded the government with | g jittle advice. 
expenses while hostilities lasted, but it placed a | “Young fellow, I want to put a few words in 
For one thing, | your ear that will help you. 


This company is a 
soulless corporation, that regards its employees as 
so many machines. It makes no difference how 
So you want to do 


This is a slave-pen, and the 
man who works over-time or does any specially 
fine work wastes his strength. Don’t you do it.” 

The young man thought over the “advice,” and 
after a quiet little struggle with himself he decided 
to do the best and the most he knew how, whether 
he received any more pay from the company or 
not. 

At the end of a year the company raised his 
wages and advanced him to a more responsible 
position. In three years he was getting a third 
more salary than when he begun, and in five years 
he was head clerk in the department; and the man 
who had condescended to give the greenhorn 
“advice” was working under him at the same 
figure that represented his salary eleven years 
before. 

This is not a story of a goody-guody little bey 
who died early, but of a live young man who exists 
in flesh and blood to-day, and is ready to give 
“advice” to other young men just beginning t 
work their way into business. And here it is: 
“Whatsvever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
might.” 

“Seest thou a man diligent in his business? He 
shall stand before kings; he shall not stand before 
mean men.” 


* 
oe 


FAIRY LAMPLIGHTER. 
In a recent 





Affection often inspires ingenuity. _ 
life of Joseph Severn the narrative of the artists 
care of the poet Keats in his last illness includes 
new and graceful incident. 

Keats, dozing and waking restlessly through the 
long nights, was often troubled with sick fancies 
and visions, and would open his eyes with a look 
of terror and distress, which gave place to one * 
peace as they rested upon the face of his friend o1 
the familiar furniture of the lighted room. 

But Severn, worn out with watching and tirel 
service, would sometimes drop asleep and allow 
the candle to go out, thus leaving the sick man in 
the darkness which he dreaded. Realizing that 
this was liable to occur, he hit upon a happy device 
to keep the light still burning. : 

One evening he fastened a thread from the 
bottom of the candle, already lighted, to the wick 
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at the top of another unlighted one set ready near 
by. Not being sure that the experiment would 
succeed he had not mentioned it, and when, later 
on, he fell napping as the first candle was burning 
low, the invalid was too considerate to awake him, 
put lay patiently awaiting the extinction of the 
flickering flame. 

Suddenly, just as he expected gloom and black- 


ness, the connecting thread—too fine and distant 
for him to see—caught fire, and a tiny spark began 


to run along it. Then he waked the sleeping nurse 
with an exclamation of joyful surprise. 

“Severn! Severn!” he cried. ‘Here’s a little 
fairy lamplighter actually lit up the other candle!” 

But it was only the good fairy of many sick 
rooms, loving forethought, that had lighted the 
candle, and made one more bright spot in the ever- 
touching story of the devotion of the faithful 
artist to the dying poet. 


~ 
=> 





CHATTER. 


It is said that the famous painter, Fuseli, had a 
great contempt for what he termed “chatter.” 
One afternoon a party of friends paid a visit to his 
studio, and after a few moments spent in looking 
at the pictures, they seated themselves and 
proceeded to indulge in a long and purposeless 
talk, to which the painter, as host, was forced to 
listen, though he did not join in it. 

At last, in one of the slight pauses, Fuseli said 
earnestly : 

“I had pork for dinner to-day.” 

“Why, my dear Mr. Fuseli,” exclaimed one of 
the startled group, “what an extremely odd 
remark!” 

“Is it?” said the painter, ingenuously. “Why, 
isn’t it as interesting and important as anything 
that has been said for the last hour?” 

After a few moments it was conceded by his 
guests that there was a good deal of reason for the 
artist’s criticism. 

“If I ever succeed in inaugurating my scheme 
for a ‘National Society for the Suppression of 
Gabble,’” said an old gentleman, not long ago, 
“the weather will not be on the list of forbidden 
subjects, by any means. I consider the weather 
a great safety-valve. 

“In the first place, it serves as an introductory 
topic of conversation, in place of those graceful 
and airy nothings of which the French are masters, 
the art of saying which eludes most American 
tongues. Furthermore, there are some people 
who can talk about the weather with more sense 
than on any other subject.” 

It is much better to speak with understanding of 
the probability of showers, the quarter in which 
the wind is lying, or the remarkable sunshine of 
day before yesterday, than to discuss boldly the 
respective merits of various pictures with no more 
knowledge of art than was recently displayed by a 
pretentious young woman. 

Standing before a lately completed portrait, she 
said to the painter, in a gush of enthusiasm, “I do 
think your foreshortening of the skin tints is 
perfectly wonderful!” 

The artist says that he is still unable to dwell 
upon this extraordinary statement without a slight 
feeling of dizziness and confusion. 

A similar sensation was caused in the breast of a 
musician by the recent glibly expressed opinion 
of a young person who, discoursing upon music, 
said firmly, “Beethoven’s sonatas are not nearly 
as pretty as the Strauss waltzes.” 


2 
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OMITTED DUTY. 


Why are our cities badly governed? Two in- 
fluences are at work in the wrong direction in city 
politics. 

First is the work by the men who make politics 
atrade. They attend—and too frequently carry— 
the caucuses; they support only men who will help 
them, or at least who are too weak and timid to 
fight them; and their purpose is not good govern- 
ment, but a chance to put their hands in the public 
treasury, and to acquire and wield political power. 

But not all men are bad. Not half the voters are 
bad. If every man were to vote, the thieves and 
plunderers would never have a chance. 

It is the stay-at-homes who are really responsible 
for the bad government of our cities. 

One “fire-bug” might burn down a town if those 
who might catch him and stop him spent their time 
in lamenting over the wickedness of the unknown 
scoundrel. If the few political rascals have things 
their own way, do not blame them, but those who 
might have prevented their depredations. 

So it is this second influence—the indifference of 
men who are well-disposed but too indolent to dis- 
charge their duties—that is really answerable for 
the bad condition of affairs. 

One of our large cities has a city council which 
‘an be depended upon to help the city plunderers 
in all their villanous schemes. Only about three- 
quarters of the citizens voted at the election when 
these men were chosen. That tells the whole story. 
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CENSUS OF FOOLS. 


The art of cynicism has never been brought to a 
higher degree of cultivation, the Persian historians 
say, than it was during the reign of the Shah 
Shahabaham XXVIII., and the vizirate of his great 
prime minister, Ibrahim the Audacious. 

On one occasion the Shah ordered Ibrahim to 
prepare a list of all the fools in the kingdom. The 
Vizir went piously about the work, and in a month’s 
“me brought the sovereign the list, which, he 
declared, was complete and authentic. 

_ The Shah took it, and was astonished to find the 
fi “thame on the list the following: 

“Shahabaham the Twenty-eighth, King of Kings.” 
‘inamae impulse Was to order the vizir to instant 
hone an bs hen he reflected that Ibrahim had 
- his pte a to his present position on account 
headi “yp we ,»and that no doubt the vizir’s act in 

‘cing the tist of fools with the Shah’s name was 
motely his idea of being efficient. 

‘May I ask,” the Shah said, “to what particular 


z en indebted for the honor of heading this 





“Sire,” said Ibrahim, “it is because you have 
just entrusted a large sum of money, for the 
purchase of horses in foreign lands, to a set of | 
men who have gone off with it and will never 
come back.” 

“But suppose they should come back?” said the 
Shah. 

“Suppose they should come back? Why, in that 
case I should take your Majesty’s name off the 
list and put their names in its place!” 

This act is said to have been the cause of 
Ibrahim’s dismissal; and the Shah declared that 
he had not humbled him for his audacity, but for 
his extreme cynicism. 





FOR THE BABY. 


Not much mistaken sentimentality can remain in 
the minds of benevolent persons after a term of 
work among those classes who keep city prisons 





filled. But itis replaced by something far better, | 
an understanding of practical methods of helping 
them, and a genuine sympathy which exists along 
with a just estimate of their short-comings and 
misfortunes. M. Du Camp writes of a bit of wise 
and tender sentiment which he noted in a visit to a | 
Paris mission for women. 


One of the branches of the “‘Work for Prisoners 
Discharged from Saint Lazare” is the work of 
clothing and finding employment for the women. In 
connection with it the women are helped in many 
ways in accordance with the spirit rather than the 
letter of its rules. 

One poor ex-prisoner came in during M. Du 
Camp’s visit to thank the committee for gettin 
her husband’s term of imprisonment shortened, 
because in his absence the burden of the support 
of a large family of children was more than she 
could carry; another came to thank the committee 
for furnishing her husband with respectable clothes 
and assisting him to get work, thus partially 
relieving her of the support of the family. 

It was an extremely business-like place. The 
name of every ex-prisoner and the main facts of 
her history, and all the work of the association, 
were recorded in registers. Amid so much that 
was strictly practical and useful the visitor was 
struck with one seemingly incongruous object. It 
was a beautiful white funeral wreath, with imita 
tion of pear] pendants. 

“What is that for?” he asked. 

“The wreath? Thatis for one of our prisoners 
who now is working in a good place,” explained 
the manager. “She fost her baby a little while ago. 
She will come for this and take it to put on the 
little grave next Sunday. Extravagant? Not at 
all. As long as she cares for her baby’s grave, we 
believe the oving remembrance of it will save her 
trom temptation.” 





HIS GENERAL EFFECT. 


During a trial which took place in a New England 
city some years ago, the plaintiff was undergoing 
arather sharp examination from the defendant’s 
attorney. The case was one of damages claimed 
on account of severe bodily injuries received by 
the plaintiff on a railroad, due, the plaintiff claimed, 
to the negligence of the defendant railroad com 
pany’s servants. 


Mr. C——, the railroad company’s lawyer, was 
noted for his nervous manner in examining wit. 
nesses, and endeavoring to disconcert them. This 
witness, however, determined not to be squelched 
or confused by his opponent’s counsel. 

After becoming thoroughly provoked by the 
attacks of the lawyer, he remonstrated. 

“Mr. C—,” said he, “lam an invalid. I cannot 
allow you to question me in this manner. It isa 
peey injury to my nervous system, which is at 

est ina shattered condition. I shall have to refuse 
to answer your questions unless you put them ina 
different manner. 

“I am troubled, on account of the injury received 
on the railroad, with sclerosis of the spinal cord. 
At this minute I can see you double, and you know 
by experience it is generally enough to upset a 
man to see you once.” 

Whether out of gratitude for this tribute to his 
remarkable powers, or from a feeling that the 
general sentiment was against his method of 
questioning on that occasion, it is said that the 
lawyer was noticeably mild in his further treat- 
a of the witness with “sclerosis of the spinal 
cord.” 


VENUS. 
The planet Venus continues to puzzle the 
astronomers. It is a world so closely resembling 


the earth in size that one might naturally enough 
expect to find many other resemblances between 
them. 


But there is some peculiarity in Venus’s atmos- 
phere which renders the telescopic study of the 
planet’s surface exceedingly difficult. In fact, its 
atmosphere seems to be so extraordinarily cloudy 
that only the merest glimpses of the globe beneath 
can occasionally be caught. 

A recent review of the results of twenty years’ 
observation of Venus by Trouvelot, the French 
astronomer, indicates that the surface of that 
planet is no less extraordinary than the atmosphere 
which covers it. Trouvelot thinks that certain 
white spots seen on Venus are the tops of vast 
mountains which protrude above the cloud-laden 
atmosphere. Curiously enough, these mountains 
are nearly all in the neighborhood of the poles. 

Observations by J. J. Landerer on the polariza- 
tion of light reflected from Venus appear to bear 
out Trouvelot’s conclusions. Landerer believes 
that the phenomena observed by him indicate that 
the whole surface of the planet must be covered 
by a thick layer of clouds, except in the polar 
regions, where parts of the surface extend above 
the clouds. 


NOT GOOD AUTHORITY. 


Thecomposer, Rossini, was once promised by a 
friend a dinner of turkey and truffles. The friend 
showed a disposition to postpone the dinner and 
to make excuses. 


One of these excuses, and we may believe it was 
the last one submitted, was disposed of by the 
musician with characteristic wit and originality. 

One day Rossini said, “Well, my dear friend, 
when are we to have that turkey?” 

“Truffles are not good at this season,” said his 
friend. 

“Don’t you believe it,” replied Rossini; “that 
report was started by the turkeys.” 





GENIUS AND TALENT. 


A German professor, who is also a musical com- 
poser, has struck out a new variation of the old 
Poeta nascitur proverb. 

“There are two kinds of renowned composers in 
the sea of music,” he says. “Some of them are 
fishes, and some have learned how to swim. 
Mozart was one of the fishes.” 


The superiority of Burnett's Flavoring Extracts 
consists in their perfect purity and great strength. [Adr, 





TALKS TO CHILDREN ABOUT JESUS. 


ne of the most popuiar vooks ever publisueu. Sells 
at sight. Credit given. Freight paid. Best book for the 
Holidays. Agents wanted also for dther books and 
Bibles. R. H. WOODWARD & CO., Baltimore, Md. 


AGENTS Wanten on “SALARY 


or Commission, to handle the New 
Patent Chemical Ink Erasing Pencil. Agents making 
$50 per week. Monroe Eraser Mfg.Co..x Wi, LaCrosse, Wis. 





1892-1893 
Fall and Winter Dress Goods, 


We shall open this month ten lines 
of serviceable Dress Goods at prices 
which will attract immediate attention. 
These goods were manufactured solely 
for our house and are remarkable values : 


One line Camel's Hair, 42-in., 85 cts. per yard. 
Four lines Mixed Cheviots, 50-in., $1.00 “ “ 
Three“ “ “ 60-in., 1.25“ “ 
Two “ Covert Cloth, 50-in, 1.50“ “ 
Samples sent on request. All orders 


sent to our Mail Order Department 
filled promptly and satisfactorily. 


James MeCreery & Co. 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
NEW YORK. 





D Stylishl 
ress Stylishly. 

“Tf you knew of a place 
where you could get your 
cloaks or wraps made to 
order for less than you 
can buy them ready-made 
wouldn't you patronize 
that place?” 

We have that kind of 
place. We are manufac- 
turers of cloaks and by sell- 
ing direct to you we save 
you the jobber's and retail- 
er’s profits; we cut and 
make every garment to 
order thus insuring a per- 
fect fit, and no matter 
where you live we pay the 
express charges 

Our new Faliand Winter 
catalogue is now ready. It 
contains over 100 illustra- 
tions with descriptions 
and prices of Jackets and 
Russian Biouses, from 
$3.60 up; three - quarter 
length Walking Coats, 
$4.50 up; Box Coats, Coats 
and Jackets with belted 
and Watteau plaited backs; 
Newmarkets, $6.50 up: Fur 
Lined Jacke Circulars 
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kets, $1.55 up; Children’s Cioaks, & ; etec., ete, 
We will send you our catalogue by return mail, together 
with a 48 inch tape measure, new measurement diagram, 
(which insures a perfect fit) and more than FORTY 
SAMPLES of the cloths and plushes from which we 
make the garments, to sclect from, on receipt of four 
cents postage. 

Among our samples are the newest fabrics in Impor- 
ted and Domestic cloakings, We aiso have a special 
line of medium and light weight samples for early Fall 
wear, and a special line of biack samples. 

Write for our catalogue and samples to-day if you 
desire a stylish, perfect-fitting wrap ata moderate price, 

Please mention Tuk COMPANLON when you write us. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
au Wooster Street, __ NEW YORK CITY. 


1 SYLPH CYCLES Easy 
, Vibration overcome with- 
_— out complication, Sees of 
y ower or ungainly features, 
KA Frighest grade in material 
aj] construction and finish, All 
Ny usersdelighted. Investigate 
™ Agts. wanted, Cata. free. 
ta U POLE CO... S G 8t., Peoria, Ill, 


























Schoolhouse in 





- July the President, in obedience to an Act of Congress, issued a Proclamation to 


the people of America setting apa 


of the Discovery of America, as a Holiday, to be observed with suitable exercises in 


all the Schools of the land. The Official 
published in last week’s COMPANION ; dic 
In his Proclamation the President said: 
“Let the National Flag float over every 


be such as shall impress upon our youth the patriotic duties of American citizenship.” 


Has your School yet obtained its Flag 
this to your Teacher. Ask your Teacher 


the sale of these Flag Certificates for 10 cents each to the friends of the pupils, your 
school can raise money for its Flag in one day. 


26,000 Schools to get Flags. We send 1 
Your School will not let itself be left ou 


Address THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 
COOCOCOOOOOHOOOOOCOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOCOOCC C C COOHOOEDOO 


‘*Let the National Flag Float over every 


From the Presidents Proclamation for Columbus Day. 
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rt October 21, the 4ooth Anniversary 


Programme for this School Celebration was 
1 you read it? 


schoolhouse in the country, and the exercises 


for this great Celebration ? If not, show 
to send to us for our Flag Certificates. By 


By this method we have assisted 
0 Certificates free /o any Teacher. 
t of the Celebration. It must have a Flag. 





This is NOT 
stock boot, bought 
and everywhere. 


















own and run th 


in New England, 


and cannot be 
price of any one 


to any 


advertise. 
and as there is no possible risk to you under our 
of us is unsatisfactory, why won’t you send just y 
Facts” free. 


Dongola. 
These points we guarantee, and will refund the money 


pair that we sell. 


Twenty illustrations of the very latest styles. 


a cheap 
anywhere 


to doa 
mail order business. WE 

e largest 
retail Boot and Shoe store 

and this 2 
boot is made exclusively for us, 

bought at any 


else anywhere. 


Solid Leather. Perfect Fitting. 


one who, for any reason, is dissatisfied with any 
This Boot is worth 7%ree Dollars, 
and is in every point superior to cheap stock 
goods, which are bought from wholesalers and job- 
bers wherever they can be found, se/dom twice alike. 
Sent express prepaid. C, D, E, EE widths. 
Common Sense and Opera Toe. Sizes 1to8. 

WE have been advertising in THE 
YouTnu’s CoMPANION for three years, and 
have on our books thou- 
sands of customers, who 
now buy all of their Boots 
and Shoes of us (some 
sending from China and 
Africa even), because they 
have found out that we do 
not misrepresent what we 


You can save many dollars by buying your Fall and Winter Boots and Shoes of us, 


guarantee to refund every cent if anything bought 
our name and address on a postal card for “Shoe 
Mention THE YouTH’s COMPANION. 


WE can be found and the Boots can be seen and examined at 


MOOAR BROS. 


1090 Washington Street, 


Boston. 
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For. the Companion. 
THE GIRL WHO THINKS SHE 
CAN WRITE. 
THIRD PAPER. 
By Jeannette L. Gilder. 


There are girls who can write, and there are 
girls who think they can write. Of the two, the 
latter are the more numerous. These lines are 
addressed to them. 

The fact that a giri thinks she can write is no 
proof that she can do so; at the same time, she 
may be able to write. 

By writing 1 do not mean the mere act of 
putting words on paper. I mean authorship. 
You say to yourself: ‘‘I can spell, and my 
knowledge of the rules of grainmar is fair; ink 
and paper are within reach. Why should I not 
write ?”’ What you should say is: “Have I any 
reason for writing? Is there anything that I 
want to say that is of interest to others? And do 
I know how to say it?” 

If you decide in the affirmative, go to work at 
once; and when you have written your story or 
essay or poem, read it over carefully, and—tear 
it up. 

This seems hard, but if you don’t do it some 
one else will; for a hundred to one it won’t be 
worthy a better fate. First effusions seldom 
amount to anything. I know that mine did not, 
and I wish that I had lighted fires with them 
instead of inflicting them upon long-suffering 
editors. 

I was fortunate, however, in having a severe 
critic in an elder broth- 
er, who gave me this 
rule to work by: 

“Whenever you have 
written a sentence that 
you think particularly 
good, strike it out.” 

I thought then that 
he was unappreciative 
of my budding talent. 
I know now that he 
was right. The sen- 
tences that the young 
writer feels the proudest 
of are usually over- 
sentimental, or the wit 
is forced, or they are 
guilty of that heinous 
offence, ‘‘fine writing.” 

If you are serious 
about writing, if you 
think it is the thing 
you can do best, then 
go seriously to work. 
Even when you have burned your first efforts, | 
and have finally decided that you have reached 
a point where you may put your manuscript to 
the test of being read by an editor, you will very 
probably experience the discouragement of having 
it returned to you. 

But don’t fancy, if you fail to win instant 
recognition, that there is a deep-laid plot to crush | 
you. Publishers are no less anxious to find good 
writers than you are to find a publisher. If they | 
reject your manuscript it is not because they 
want to snub you, but because they find that | 
your work does not suit their requirements. | 

They may be wrong, but that is their | 
misfortune, not their fault. Send your manu- | 
script from one to another, for what one rejects | 
another may accept. 

Be dignified in your writing, even if your 
subject be a slight one. One may joke and still | 
not be undignified. There is a great difference | 
between wit and buffoonery. 

At the same time be natural. A stilted style is 
odious, but not so odious as the too free-and-easy. 
There are different degrees of naturalness. One 
may say things in familiar conversation that one 
may not write. A manuscript was given me to 
vead not long ago which opened with a description 
of a picnic attended by a party of ‘ladies and 
gents.”’ The fun consisted in telling jokes that 
were received with the ‘merry ringing of the 
chestnut-bell.’’ One of the gents” gave one of 
the ladies a compliment upon her ‘violet eyes,”’ 
to which “the merry, thoughtless girl replied, 
‘Rats !"”’ 

Now this may be ‘“‘naturalism,’’ but it is not | 
the sort to be encouraged in literature or out of it. 
No doubt there are girls with violet eyes who use 
slang expressions on such occasions, but we do ; 
not want to meet them in books—nor out of 
them, either. 

The manuscript was returned, and the author 
no doubt thought herself the victim of a plot. 
And so she was; but it was the plot of her own 
story, which was as vulgar as her language. 

If you are determined to write, choose a 
subject with which you are familiar. Do not, the 
summer after you leave school, write an essay on 
Physiological Psychology and send it to the 
North American Review. You will certainly get | 
it back if youdo. When magazines and reviews | 

















publish articles on subjects of this nature, they 
must be from the hands of experts, not of 
schoolgirls. 

One of the most successful writers of short 
stories in America to-day is Miss Mary E. 
Wilkins. And why? Because she knows her 
subject thoroughly. She paints New England 
life as she finds it. To be sure Miss Wilkins has 
the gift of writing, but I don’t believe that she 
would have made her present success if she had 
attempted to write tales of fashionable life. She 
could not have written “‘The Anglomaniacs’’ any 
more than Mrs. Harrison could have written “A 
Humble Romance.” Each of these writers takes 
the subject nearest at hand—the one she knows 
the best. 

Miss Murfree (Charles Egbert Craddock), 
Constance Fenimore Woolson, Sarah Orne Jewett, 
to name only the women among our best story- 
writers, draw their material from their own 
surroundings, and that is their strength. 

Remember this, girls, and when sitting in your 
little room in some New England farm-house, or 
in the outskirts of a Western town, biting the end 
of your pen and casting about you for a subject, 
take the one you are most familiar with. 

Give us a story of the farm or the Western 
town; do not try to write an international 
romance. 

Do your best, and if it does not succeed, try 
something else. Writing is not the only occupa- 
tion for the unoccupied. You stand a better 
chance at another trade. If it is money you 
want, look at our dressmakers and milliners— 
there are no authors with such bank accounts! 

Another thing which I wish to impress upon 
you is that even the most talented writers must 
take pains with their work. The stories about 
authors who ‘‘toss the pages of manuscript over 
their shoulder” for the printer’s boy to pick up 
from the floor are illusory. There may have 


been such instances, but of one thing you may be 
sure: though the work thus ‘tossed off’’ by the 
genius may have been good, it would have been 
much better had it been more carefully prepared. 


If you could see the throes through which a 
little poem of fourteen lines often goes before it is 
put to the final test of publication, you would say 
that poets were shams—that it was not the divine 
afflatus, but something very much akin to 
drudgery, that made poetry. 

And so it is—and prose, too. I think that if 
you should ask Mr. Howells, for example, what 


| were his literary methods, and he had the time 


and patience to answer the question, you would 
be greatly surprised to learn the amount of work 
that goes to the preparation of his manuscripts. 

If you want to see how even the best writers 
labor over their work, you should examine one 
of Charles Dickens's manuscripts. There is 
scarcely a line in which some word is not altered, 
and often whole sentences are carefully erased 
and new ones interlined in that small, clear hand 
with which we are so familiar. 

I do not care to read manuscripts that are 
‘doctored’ as much as those of Dickens were; 
but his were exceptions. You could not make 
any mistake in reading them. They were all as 
clear as print, and the spacing was wide and the 
margins were generous. 

In these days of type-writing machines, there 
is no excuse for bad manuscripts. Unless you 
write a very plain hand get your manuscripts 
type-written, but not by an amateur. The 
mistakes of a bad type-written manuscript are 
maddening, because there is no excuse for them. 
You give the manuscript your confidence, and it 
abuses it. 

Choose your type-writer carefully. If you 
send the manuscript in your own handwriting, 
copy your first draft; don’t be afraid of broad 
margins or wide spacing, and avoid foolseap 
paper. Note size is the best. Don’t roll your 
manuscript, and don't fasten the leaves together, 
but number the pages carefully. 

These may seem minor points, but they have 
weight with the ‘‘reader’’ in whose hands your 
fate lies. 

You have probably read “That Lass 0’ 
Lowrie’s,”’ and admired it, for it is a beautiful 
story. Then you have possibly read some of the 
newspaper paragraphs about Mrs. Burnett's 
careless way of writing,—how she sits in a 
rocking-chair with an old atlas on her knee, and 
scribbles along as fast as her pen can fly. 


She may do this with the first draft of her 
stories, but before the printer gets them, they 
have been carefully worked over. ‘That Lass 0° 
Lowrie’s’’ was entirely re-written four times. 

“Dash off’’ your first copy if you like, but 
edit it carefully before you send it to a publisher. 
If he does not accept it, then you will at least 
have the satisfaction of knowing that it is for no 
reason for which you are responsible. 

Remember—there is no royal road to literary 
success. Byron may have awakened one morning 
to find himself famous, but it was not the 
morning on which his first poem appeared. You 
will find that all the great successes have been 
made after a good deal of 'prentice work. 

Of modern instances there is Marion Crawford. 
‘Mr. Isaacs’’ was his first novel, to be sure, but 
he had been writing more or less for several 
years before that work appeared, and had had a 
valuable journalistic experience. 

Then take Mrs. Humphry Ward. You prob- 
ably had never heard of her until after she 
published ‘‘Robert Elsmere,” though she had 
written another novel, and was a_ constant 
contributor to the best English magazines, 
besides having been born and brought up in a 
literary atmosphere. 

«John Ward, Preacher,’ made Mrs. Deland 
known to the great reading public, but she was 
already known to a smaller and more critical 
circle through her poems. 

No. Don’t go into literature if you expect to 
make yourself famous with your first manuscript. 
If you get it accepted you will be more than 
fortunate. 


+ 
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For the Companion. 


OLD THAD’S STRATAGEM. 


Thad Bainbridge, or “Old Thad’’ as he was 
known far and wide throughout northwestern 
Minnesota, left his New England home at an early 
age, and emigrated to the beautiful lakes and 
rivers of what has since been well named the 





Park Region of Minnesota. Tall, raw-boned, 
sinewy, and capable of enduring as much priva- 
tion as any Indian, he hunted and trapped 
wherever he found game and fur most abundant, 
in defiance of the savages who claimed that 
country for their own. 

Years later, when settlers had driven away the 
Indians, as well as most of the game, Old Thad, 
too much in love with the locality to follow the 
Indians and the game, built a snug cabin upon 
the edge of a wide stretch of timber and meadow 
land where a deep, clear stream emptied into a 
lake of considerable size, and settled down to 
adapt himself to the new order of things. 

He could never make up his mind to become a 
farmer, but spent his time in hunting and trapping 


| Whenever he returned from a successful hunt, a 
| saddle of venison or bear meat was pretty sure to 
find its way to our house on the banks of the 
lake, in return for the hams and bacon which my 
father sometimes sent him. 

My father was no hunter, but when I became 
old enough to handle a rifle, he often allowed 
me to accompany Old Thad on his expeditions. 
I went almost wild with joy whenever I was 
granted a holiday of this sort. Old Thad was 
a jolly companion, and one of the best story- 
tellers that I ever knew. 

We had no end of sport, and met with many 
exciting adventures both on land and water; but 
my greatest delight was to sit by our camp-fire at 
night, and listen to the old man as he recounted 
his eanly adventures among the Indians. - 

His tales of hand to hand encounters, of 
cunning strategy, of hairbreadth escapes, all told 
in a manner that convinced me of their truthful- 
ness, would fill a large volume if duly reported. 

Coming down the Otter Tail late one autumn 
| day after a successful deer hunt, we landed to 
| portage or carry our canoe and its heavy load 
| down past one of the numerous rapids for which 
that river is noted. At the foot of the rapids we 
| embarked once more to paddle down to a good 
| camping place a short distance below. 





load of furs and traps aboard?” asked 
companion, as we took up our paddles. 

“I should want to say good-by to my friends 
before I tried it,’ I replied. 

“T wouldn't care to try it again myself, but I 
did it once,”’ said Thad. ‘It was a ground-hog 
case though, I tell you, for I just had to do it or 
lose my scalp. But I made the biggest haul of 
| fur that night down in these woods that I ever 


my 










as he had always done. A good neighbor he was. | 


“How'd you like to shoot them rapids, with a | 


made in my life. Tell you all about it when we 
get into camp.”’ 

**You see,” he began, when we sat down to a 
supper of fried venison, hardtack, and coffee, 
with our feet to the fire, while the bark canoe, 
turned upon its side, protected our backs from 
the sharp west wind; ‘“‘you see I’d been trappin’ 
all the fall up above here, and catched the 
prettiest lot of fur you ever set eyes on. All this 
country belonged to the Mandan Sioux then. It 
was just about as much as a man’s life was wort! 
to let them Indians catch him in these parts. 

“T hadn’t seen the first red during all the time 
that I'd been trapping that fall, and I made up 
my mind that they’d all gone further west for 
their regular fall buffalo hunt. So I was paddling 
along as careless as you please late one evening, 
about a mile above the rapids, where that big 
creek puts in from the east. 

‘Well, I tuck a good look up the creek as | 
always did up every stream when paddling in 
hostile country, and what did I see come poking 
round a bend but the noses of a pair of big canoes 

*] know'd too well what was in ’em, and | 
didn't stop to get a good look at the crews, but 
just dug my paddle into the water, an’ tried to 
get past the mouth of that creek and out of sight. 

‘I heerd the Indians give a yell just as I swept 
past the mouth. The next second, crack went a 
couple of rifles. The bullets came cross lots 
through the tall grass, and went whistling over 
my head. Then I knew I was in for it. 

**] saw ’twa’n’t but a little way to the rapids, and 
quick as a flash I made up my mind what to do. 
You can bet that old birch-bark darted down 
stream for the next mile! 

‘The reds yelled like maniacs when they came 
out in the river and could see me paddling away 
from ’em. I could see there were four of thei, 
two in each canoe. They couldn't be loaded 
much heavier’n I was, and they could catch me 
anyway by running ashore and takin’ it afvot, 
but I knew they'd stick to the water as long as 
I didn’t land. 

“I tell you, if you ever get a parcel o’ reds 
after you, just do some- 
thing that'll make their 
black eyes pop out of 
their heads—something 
startling, know. 
They’re chock full of 
superstition, and born 
cowards, every one, 
where anything unnat- 
ural is concerned. 

“When 








you 


they see a 
fellow do something 
that they’ve no idee any 
human being would 


dare to attempt, it just 
strikes their weak spot 
every time. 

**If they don’t come to the conclusion that 
he is an evil spirit, and let him alone entirely, 
they’re mighty sure to form a good opinion of his 
courage; and they know that they can’t calculate 
at all on what's going to happen when they 
meddle with such a fellow. ‘That just knocks 
the pluck out of the varmints. 

“So insteac of landing an’ taking to my heels, 
| which looked to be my only chance of saving my 
scalp, I just paddled right straight on. 

“But I didn’t impress ’em very much, for | 
could tell by the way the Indians yelled that they 
thought I just didn’t know enough to land! | 
s’pose they thought I was some greenhorn that 
didn’t know anything about fighting Injuns, and 
was scared out of my wits to boot. 

“They all paddled like Sam Hill, and kept up 
|the ‘tarnalest screeching you ever heard. Of 
course they gained on me fast, with two paddles 
to my one, and I wondered why they didn't shoot 
—the two that hadn’t fired at first. But it didn't 
take me long to see what their game was. 

“They thought I’d have to land when I came 
to the rapids, and they were holding their tire to 
pick me off at short range while I was making a 
landing. 

“That tickled me so that I had to laugh, and | 
paddled all the faster as I got within hearing 9 
the rapids. 

“When I reached the first riffle, the 
weren't more’n twenty rods behind me, paddling 
and yelling like mad. I never let up till 1 could 
feel the swift current pullin’ the canve along. 
Then I turned round an* swung my old hat at 
“em, and yelled like a steam-engine. 

“Well, if you wouldn't ’a’ died laughing to see 
them Sioux about that time. They stopped 
paddling and stared at me like they'd seen a 
ghost, as I went shooting into the big rollers. If 
I'd gone down without saying anything they'd 
thought it only an accident; but when [ lauszhed 
and yelled at them it made their hair stand on 
end! 

“They could have popped me over as easy 45 
nothing at the distance, but there wasn’t one on 
them that had sense enough left to think of 
shooting. I felt kind of ticklish myself, bat 
thinks I, ‘In a case like this the boldest course 1S 
always the safest.’ If I can ride her through 1m 
all right, and if I happen to bust upon a rock 
*twon't be no worse’n being hacked to pieces, and 
scalped. 

“I reckon I’ve steered a canoe through as 
rough places as any man alive, vut, . tell you, } 
never got into such a roaring, whirling, mixed up 
mess of rocks and water as that was. My canoe 
jumped and dipped, and was half-full of water 1 
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and soon I was sailing into smooth water. 

«Then I ran her ashore at a sharp bend, jumped 
out into the river an’ threw my steel traps into 
deep water beside a big rock, where I ed find 
‘em agin. Then I flipped the canoe bottom side 
up, and set it drifting down stream. My furs 
and blankets I let drift too—looked jest as if I'd 
upset, and I knew the whole kit would be picked 
up by the Indians anyhow. 


“JI had got out of sight of the reds at a turn | 


before I was half through the rapids, but I knew 
they’d land above, and come down the bank to 
see what had become of me. So I grabbed my 
rifle and ran down in the edge of the water till I 
come to the little creek a few rods below the 
rapids. I ran up the creek a few rods to where a 
nose of rock made a turn in it, and there I slipped 
off my wet moccasins and leggings and wrung 
them out and carried them, so as I wouldn't leave 
any tracks of water on the rock when I went 
ashore. Then I hurried up to the top of the rise 
of rock and took shelter in some bushes. 

“Well, I hadn’t any more’n got hid before I 
saw ’em come tearing down, a couple of them on 
each side of the river. When the two on this 
side saw my canoe and things floating, they set 
up a regular war-dance. All was so natural that 
the canoe and paddle should go floating round 
the big bend if I was upset, that it fooled ’em. 

“They might have had a little doubt about it, 
but when they ran down the river a piece further 
to look for my dead body—wanted to scalp it, I 
s'pose—they found my hat and paddle, 
and that settled it. 

“One of them swum out and collected 
everything of mine; then all four went 
back up stream to where they’d left the'r 
own canoes. Then they carried them over 
the portage just the same as we did ours 
just now. 

“After loading my things into my canoe 
again, they paddled all three canoes down 
to this woods and went into camp on the 
very spot we’re sitting on. 

“It was just about dark by that time. 
As soon as I saw their camp-fire blazing 
up and knew they were busy cooking 
supper, I fished my traps out of the water, 
and made a wide circle out on the prairie. 
I struck the river again just below this 
point of timber, and laid the traps on a big 
rock, where I could find them easy. 

“You can bet that I meant to get out of 
them parts as soon as the reds went to sleep, 
and I didn't calculate to go afoot, neither. 

‘‘Maybe them reds didn’t have a pow-wow that 
evening after they’d inspected my kit, and hung 
my wet furs and blankets up to dry! 

“T crept up close enough to see what they were 
doing. They had one canoe turned up on one 
side of their fire just like ourn here, and the way 
they laughed and talked and roasted ven’son and 
gorged was a caution. I couldn't make out their 
gibberish, but I knew well enough that they was 
bragging about the nice lot of fur they’d captured, 
and telling how they’d be sure to find my body 
floating away down river next day, and get my 
scalp. 

“I thought they’d never quit laughing and 
eating, but they did finally, and wrapped their 
blankets round ’em and snuggled up to the canoe 
with their feet to the fire. 

“T waited till 1 thought they were all asleep, 
and then crept round to where they'd left the 
other canoes. Well, I just about busted to keep 
from laughing when I see how they'd left things! 
They'd made so sure that I’d gone to the bottom 
that they’d emptied them furs out of one of them 
canoes into the t’other one, and left that and mine 
right on the bank with all four of their own 
paddles and mine too. 

“They'd turned my canoe bottom side up to 
dry, and hung my blankets and such of my furs 
as Were wet over a limb fer the same purpose. 

“I got my canoe into the water without a 
sound, piled in my things, and then peeped into 
theirs to see if they had anything worth taking. 
I didn’t much expect they had, but when I came 
to lift things out, confound my picture if they 
didn’t have a whole raft of beaver an’ otter. 

“I thought I had a good lot myself, but they 
had twice as much. It didn’t take me long to get 
It out of their canoe into mine, I can tell you. 

***All’s fair in love and war,’ says I, ‘and you 
can consider yourselves lucky to get off so cheap.’ 
You see I could have killed every one of the 
sleeping villains as well as not. It was against 
my principle to kill an Indian unless it was 
necessary. 

“Besides, if I'd killed them while they were 
asleep, they’d never have known how bad I had 
fooled them; and that was tickling me as much 
as they were tickled at finding all of my fur. So 
I shoved their canoe into the water, and towed it 
behind mine as I paddled down stream. 

“I took every one of their paddles, and kept 
tem, too, many a day. 

“When I knew I was out of hearing, I knocked 
Metra: inter bits with my hatchet. Then I 
tg aboard, and set in to do some tall 
‘ ag ties. was loaded nigh down to the water 
vane pe on er but the current was mighty 
I ‘i ms he load didn't make much difference. 

Sioux wouldn't open an eye before 


morning, and with that much start I wasn’t afraid 


of them catching me. 
“Fact is, after what'd happened, I didn’t much 
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neither. 


no time. But I didn’t happen to hit any rock, think they'd care to follow me. And they didn’t, | fast then in order that they might go to school. 
Leastwise, I reached the trading-post/ A certain Roman author complained that he The best oysters were obtained from Rutupix, 





459 


Of the shell-fish, the oyster was highly prized. 


and got the money for the furs without seeing | could not sleep early in the morning because now Richborough, in England, from the Helles- 
) g | I ) 


hide nor hair of any more Indians.” 
Myron B. Grpson. 


Oe = 
For the Companion. 
THE ROMANS AT TABLE. 


The room in the Roman house which was first 
in importance was the atrium or reception room. 
It was splendid with lofty marble columns,—some 
of which were so massive that the street commis- 
| sioner compelled the builder of the house to give 
| security that they should not, in being carried 
through the city, break through 
the pavement and destroy the 


lof the loud crying of school-children who were 
| being whipped in a building next door to his 
| house. Thus we learn that the Roman peda- 
gogue began the day with the rod. 

This first meal, called by the Romans jenta- 
| eulum, consisted of bread, made of flour, cheese, 
| dried fruit, as raisins and dates. 

| The second meal, the luncheon, prandium, 
was taken between twelve and one o'clock, and 
probably originated among __ soldiers. 


Some 


| scholars believe that a large number of the 
| Romans ate but one regular meal during the day, 
| the dinner—but this is probably a mistake; for 





sewers, — With beautiful mosaic 
flooring, with highly ornamented 
fireplace, sacred to the household 
gods, and with many other acces- 
sories. 

Next in importance to the atrium 
was the triclinium, or dining-room. 
In this apartment, which was ele- 
gantly fitted up, was the table, 
made of citron-wood or maple, and 
sometimes of ivory, around three 
|sides of which were placed the 
couches upon which the Romans 
reclined while eating. The fourth 
| side was left open in order that 

























pont, and from Venice. They were brought in 
ships and “bedded”’ in the Lucrine Lake, now 
Lago Luerino. 

But what the Roman gourmand loved 
dearly was the snail. These creatures were placed 
in warrens or water-pens and fed on cooked meat 
and flour. Under this treatment they 
large, and to the Roman palate, delicions. 

Next in popular estimation were the giant 
mussel and the sea-urchin. 

Of the fowls and birds which were in favor as 
food may be mentioned the peacock, which was 
sometimes served with the feathers replaced, in 
order that—strange taste — it 
might appear to be a living bird; 
chickens, whose meat was con- 
sidered sweeter when the fowls 
had been fattened in a dark 
place ; pheasants, pigeons, ducks 
(only the neck and breast being 
eaten thrushes 
blackbirds, snipes, white geese, 


most 


became 


by epicures) ; 


whose livers were in great de- 
mand; the flamingo, the tongue 
and brains of which were espe- 
cially favored; and even cranes 
and storks; sometimes singing 
birds, ‘cooked to a turn,” 
placed before the guests. 
Of quadrupeds, the wild boar 
favorite. This 
served whole; and we are told 
that one gourmand 
had a whole boar placed upon 


were 


was the was 


luxurious 








his table when he dined alone. 








the slaves might serve the guests. The couches 
consisted of mattresses placed upon substantial 
frames and covered with beautiful counterpanes 
or blankets of purple cloth embroidered with 
figures in gold. 

In the earlier times, when the Romans had 
an eye to economy, these mattresses were stuffed 
with dried herbs or straw; but when increasing 
wealth brought luxury and ease, fine wool and 
feathers came into use. 

Asa rule, the Romans preferred to have nine 


at a table, though, when a large banquet was | 


given, other tables with couches could be set 
up. Sometimes those eating are represented as 
lying almost flat on their breasts, but usually 
each guest leaned upon his left elbow and helped 


himself with his right hand, using neither knife | 


nor fork. 

As there were generally three men upon each 
couch, the head of one was near the breast of 
another reclining in part behind him, and this 
will explain what is meant in John xiii, 23: 
“Now there was leaning on Jesus’ bosom one 
of his disciples, whom Jesus loved.” 

Pillows were placed upon the couches as rests 
for the left elbow and sometimes for the head; 
and at the end of the couch was a railing, 
supplied with a pillow, upon which the guest 
occupying the last place rested his left arm. 

It is an interesting fact, not generally known, 
that women did not for a loug time recline at 
the table, but sat, as we do, and even when it 
came to be regarded as proper for them to lie 
down as men did, many adhered to the old practice 
of sitting. Children also sat, and usually at a 
special table prepared for them. 

Custom required those who came to the table 
to remove their shoes. This requirement was 
not unreasonable, for the shoes, muddy or dusty, 
would have soiled the beautiful covering of the 
couches. 

The Romans nearly always placed their dining- 
rooms for winter use in a part of the house which 
had a southerly exposure, in order that the warm 
| Italian sunshine might pour into the rooms and 
thus give them heat which would last even into 
the night. 

One reason for placing the dining-room where 
it could be warmed by the sun was the desire 
to avoid the use of fire, since it is probable 
that chimneys were not in use, and the smoke 
from the burning coal or charcoal had to escape 
as best it might through doors and windows. 
| Now and then dining-rooms were heated by 
means of hot-air pipes from furnaces below. 

You will be surprised to know that Romans 
took their first meal at about four o'clock in 
the morning. Let it be understood, however, 
that only certain classes of people ate at this 
hour; and these classes were laborers, soldiers, 
those in weak health, all who were hungry at 
that time, and children. 

Why did the children eat then? Because very 
young children require nourishment early in the 
morning, and older children had to take break- 









we learn from several Roman 
authors that in their time the 
prandium was regularly eaten, 
and consisted of various meats, 
fish, eggs, ete. 

Many people made their lunch- 
eon upon the “leavings” of the 
last meal of the preceding even- 
ing; and this last meal, called 
coena, Was the great meal of the 
day, a sort of dinner-supper, 
eaten at any time between three 
o'clock and sunset, and 
times later. 
| <A regular dinner among well-to-do people con- 
sisted of three parts, the antepast or whet, the 
several courses, and the dessert. 

This whet ‘was a peculiar “institution,” de- 
signed to make the guest hungry in spite of him- 
self. Whether it would have the effect of pro- 
ducing hunger with you must be decided when 
you learn what it was. It consisted, so the poet 


some- 


, 


Horace tells us, of “little turnips, lettuce, 
radishes . . . , skirrets, pickle and the dregs 
of Coan wine.” Elsewhere we learn that the 


antepast was composed of all sorts of vegetables, 
shell-fish and other kinds of fish, seasoned with 
sauces, eggs, and mead, a mixture of water and 
honey, which is sometimes called ‘‘metheglin.’’ 

Then came the dinner proper; and such a 
dinner! It usually consisted of three courses, 
| but was sometimes prolonged to seven. 








History does not say whether 
he ate it all. 

The Romans had a special carver for the meats, 
who, while carving, was required to dance to the 
sound of music and gesticulate and keep time 
generally with his movements. 

Portions of swine which are not eaten by us 
were in great Hams favorite 
dishes; and for these the ancients sent to Spain 
Sausages, prepared with the blood of 
animals, roasted and dormice 
fattened with chestnuts, appeared most frequently 
on the tables. 

Among the lettuce, 
cabbage, asparagus, turnips, mushrooms, chick- 


demand. were 
and Gaul. 


hares, goats, 


favorite vegetables were 
pea (cicer, from which word Cicero is said to be 
derived, because an ancestor of the orator had 
cultivated it successfully), and leek, a sort of 
onion. To these may be added, as a dessert, such 
fruits as apples, dates, and olives, sweetimeats 
and confectionery. 

The bread most liked was made of wheaten 
flour, and the loaves were flat, square, and about 
two inches thick. Such loaves were discovered at 
Pompeii. 

With the Romans a necessary concomitant of 
all dinners was wine; and a long article could be 
written concerning the various kinds of wine. 

There was an attendant who had entire charge 
of the dining-room, a sort of ‘head-waiter,”’ 
and he had several assistants. Then came the 
man in charge of the arrangement of the dishes, 
one of whose duties was to make artificial figures 
out of joint and flesh, though the cook often did 








The favorite fish were the turbot, a large, flat 
fish; the barbel, which had prongs or feelers like 
the cat-fish; the flounder, a ‘‘relative’’ of the tur- 
bot; a kind of sea-eel; the haddock, the sturgeon, 
the scarus, of which we know nothing positively, 
but are inclined to believe that it belonged to 
the trout or salmon family ; and the mullet. 

The Romans took the utmost trouble and went 
to very great expense to‘obtain rare dishes. We 
are told that one barbel, weighing six pounds, 
cost eight thousand sesterces, about three hun- 
dred and twenty-five dollars in our money! As 
latitude is commonly allowed in fish stories, we 
may take this tale with some grains of doubt. 

Many wealthy Romans had ponds of salt and 
fresh water in which they kept sea-fish and lake- 
fish. While we are in the fish department, we 
may also learn that a Roman lady, Antonia by 
name, had a favorite eel, called the mwurena, 
which she had tamed and upon whose neck she 


hung pendants. The orator Hortensius, who 
ranked next to Cicero, is said to have wept 


bitterly when his pet murzena died. It knew his 
| voice and would come to him to be fed. 


There was a slave who received the guests, 
their sandals, and 


this. 
took their wraps, 
otherwise made them comfortable. 

But the guests nearly always brought their own 


removed 


who often performed these personal 
services. Many wealthy Romans kept so many 
slaves that they had to employ a man regularly 
to tell them the names of these bondsmen. 

During the meal the company were entertained 
with music, recitations, reading, dancing,—done 
by hired performers or slaves,—jugglery, and the 
jokes of buffoons and jesters. 

The expenses incurred in giving entertainments 
in Rome were enormous. Many times the gov- 
ernment undertook to restrain these excesses in 


slaves, 


expenditures, sometimes passing laws limiting 
the amount of money that might be spent, and 
again forbidding certain articles of food. 

But it was exceedingly difficult to enforce these 
laws when the men who made them were often 
the first to violate them. The emperor Caligula 
expended a suin of money which would equal 
nearly four hundred thousand dollars in giving 


one entertainment. A. P. MonraGur. 
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For the Companion. 


THE SEVEN MEN OF GLEN MORISTON. 
(An Episode of the Forty-five.) 


Strange fruit in Glen Moriston 
Ripens upon the trees, 

Strange fruit in Glen Moriston 
Swings in the evening breeze. 


Charley came to Glen Moriston 
Late in the night, 

Never was a king’s son 
In sic a sorry plight. 


Bare head for bonnet gay, 
Bare foot for shoon,— 

Who would ken the king’s son 
In sic a ragged loon? 


The seven men of Glen Moriston 
Came to meet him there, 

The seven men of Glen Moriston 
Greeted him full fair. 


What were their names, then? 
Tell that to me! 

Black Peter o’ Craskie, 
A stout man was he. 


Sandy McDonnell another was, 
John, brother to him, 

Three Chisholms, Sandy, Donald and Hugh, 
Long and strong of limb. 


Young Grigor McGregor, 
Him I forget not. 

Together had these seven men 
Cast in their lot. 


Burnt were their homes a’, 
Slain were their kin, 

Here in wild Glen Moriston 
Their lives did they win. 


Woe to the English troop 
Passing that way ; 

Out of wild Glen Moriston 
No Saxon wins away. 


On the tall oaks of Glen Moriston 
Their heads are hanging h, 

On the bonny birks of Glen Moriston 
Their shreds o’ scarlet fly. 


These men ha’e met the Prince 
Low in the bush : 

“Oh! bonnie Charley Stuart, 
Ye’re welcome to us!” 


These men ha’e met the Prince 
Gladly and fain. 
Up. to their secret hold 
hey’ve led him again. 


There they set before him 
Venison of the deer. 

“Alas!” said bonnie Hugh Chisholm, 
“Sorry is our cheer !” 


Out spake Grigor McGregor, 
An angry man was he: 

“Shall the Prince of a’ Scotland 
In sic a plight be? 


“Shall Saxon carles in scarlet go, 
And he in hodden grey ? 

Na! na!” quoth Grigor MeGregor, 
“That never shall be my way !” 


Word is come to Gleu Moriston, 
By a secret way, 


That a troop of Englishmen 
Started that day, 


To Fort Alexander strong 
Carrying clothes and food. 

“Good faith!” quoth Grigor McGregor, 
‘This comes e’en for our good.” 


Black Peter has ta’en his gun, 
Hughie Chisholm also. 
Grigor McGregor and John McDonnell 
ent with them two. 


Sandy McDonnell was the last 
Went at their side. 

Donald Chisholm and his brother 
With the Prince must bide. 


By came the Saxon troop 
Clinking through the glen. 

Who so proud as their captain, 
Leading on his men ? 


Puff! came the whirl o’ smoke, 
Whiz! came the s 

On the ground the red-coat lay 
Before his men all. 


The English turned them round about, 
No man can they see. 

But the long guns cracked, and the bullets flew 
Fast and merrily. 


“How can we shoot the hanging tree ? 
How can we slay the brier ? 

How can we stand, when birds o’ the wood 
With long guns do fire ?” 


Fifteen red-coat Saxons 
On the red heather lay, 

The rest ha’e ta’en the wiser hand, 
Filed for their lives away. 


Strewn was wild Glen Moriston 
With good goods that day, 

Gown o’ silk and velvet cloak, 
There they a’ lay. 


Black Peter o’ Craskie 
Has ta’en up his pack, 

Young Grigor McGregor 
Weel hurt was his back. 


Bonnie Hughie Chisholm, 
is cheer was bright, 
His arms were full o’ wheaten cakes. 
“Wow! but we'll sup to-night!” 


These men are gone to their secret hold, 
Well they kenned the way, 

And at the feet of Scetland’s Prince 
Their burden down they lay. 


There’s ladies in Alexander 

May bei ny Ramee hands o’ milk ; 
But bonnie Charley Stuart 

Has gotten the gowns 0’ silk. 


There’s gallants in Alexander 
Ha’e paid full many a groat, 

But bonnie Charley Stuart 
Has gotten the velvet coat. 


There’s bairns in Alexander 
May greet their een red, 
But the seven men of Glen Moriston 
Ha’e eaten a’ their bread. 
Laura E, RICHARDs. 


* 
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For the Companion. 


THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


A few years ago, as the story is told in the 
English papers, the Princess of Wales went to 
the table of the Holy Communion accompanied for 
the first time by her eldest son. She gave him 
that morning a little manuscript book containing 
texts and verses of hymns, which she had copied 
for him, “‘hoping,”’ as she said afterward, ‘that 
they might help him to keep closer to the cross.” 

After his death, as she was stooping over him 
to lay some flowers on his breast, she saw upon a 
little table close to his bedside, the-book, bearing 
marks of long and constant use. 

The princess told this fact to Canon Fleming, 
adding, with the tears streaming from her eyes, 





«I could not but feel that Eddy had clung to the 
cross.” 

The woman who, in her grief, told the story of 
her dead boy, because she knew that all other 
mothers would be glad with her, is the daughter, 
the wife, the mother of kings and princes. Yet 
the little worn book which gave her a hope that 
“Eddy had turned to the cross” is of more 
value to her now than that proudest of earthly 
crowns, which he lost in dying. 

The boy who is a prince in a foreign court, or 
the boy who is in a school or shop or office in an 
American town, may believe that power, money, 
prizes of one sort or another, are the only things 
to think of and work for, and his mother may 
spend her life in trying to gain these things for 
him; but when the boy, in the midst of his work 
or fun, suddenly feels Death’s hand upon him, it 
is only his soul and his fate that he thinks of. 

And his mother, be she queen or slave, when 
she stands over the dead body of her boy, would 
give all the rank or wealth or success which she 
had hoped to see his, for one word to tell her that 
he had clung to the cross. 


~ 
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REINDEER IN ALASKA. 


Within the last few years the Eskimos who 
inhabit the Arctic and Bering Sea coasts in Alaska 
have often been reduced almost to starvation, as 
the result of the fact that the whale and walrus, 
which have always been the source of their food 
supply, have been nearly exterminated by whalers. 
These Eskimos are a peaceable, friendly and fairly 
intelligent people, and much sympathy has been 
felt toward them. For some years it had been 
suggested that, if they were taught to rear and 
make use of the reindeer, upon which the tribes of 
the far north in Europe and Asia almost wholly 
subsist, they could easily dispense with whales 
and walruses, and be not only much better off, but 
in a fairer way to advance in civilization. 


Congress, which had already established indus- 
trial schools for the benefit of the natives of 
Alaska, was asked last year to make an appropri- 
ation to bring reindeer from Siberia and to 
provide means to teach the Eskimos, in these 
schouls, how to manage the animals. Congress 
failed to make such an appropriation; and as the 
case was urgent, money was subscribed by private 
gereene in this country to buy a few reindeer and 

ring them over. 

The Siberian natives are as greatly attached to 
their reindeer as the Arabs are to their horses, 
and it was feared that it would be impossible to 
get them to part with any good specimens. It was 
also feared that, if the deer were obtained, they 
could not be kept alive on the voyage to Alaska, as 
it is said that they will not eat food that has been 
touched by a white man. 

However, the United States education agent for 
Alaska visited Siberia last year, and succeeded in 
getting a few reindeer, just as travellers have 
succeeded in getting Arabian horses, by tempting 
the cupidity of their possessors. He also suc- 
ceeded in transporting the deer several hundred 
miles across the Siberian mainland and Berin 
Sea to Oonalaska, in Alaska. Here, upon a woode 
island, the reindeer were left to tuke care of 
themselves over winter. 

In May last the United States steamer Bear 
visted Oonalaska to see how the reindeer had 
wintered. They were found to be plump, in 
excellent condition, and evidently enjoying their 
new home. 

During the present season it is intended to bring 
over several hundred more reindeer from Siberia, 
together with a sufficient number of Siberian 
herders, and to take them all to Port Clarence, on 
the Alaskan mainland. From this point they will 
be distributed through the native industrial schools. 
The Siberian herders will teach the native Alaskans 
how to take care of and make use of their new 
acquisitions. 

Little by little it is proposed to extend the use of 
the deer through Alaska, and eventually to estab- 
lish a sort of “reindeer express” to the Arctic 
shores, which will pre | assist in opening up the 
vast interior region of Alaska to some degree of 
civilization at the same time that the animals 
relieve the necessities of the natives. 

The extent to which the Laplanders and other 
pues of the far north depend upon the reindeer 
8 well known. There seems to be no good reason 


| why the reindeer should not flourish as well in the 


Arctic and sub-Arctic regions of America as in 
Asia and Europe. 


* 
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LE BRUN’S LIBRARY. 


The great French lyric poet Le Brun was, in the 
last years of his life, dreaded by both friends and 
i on t of his pitiless wit. It has 
been said that no friend was safe from his scathing 
epigrams. Into one of his friendships, however, 
no ungracious element ever entered. It was that 
which existed between him and his pupil, Bertha 
Germont, who became Madame Surville. The 
Germonts were members of the Prince de Conti’s 
household, and Bertha was a bright, beautiful 
child when Le Brun was the prince’s private 
secretary. 


Le Brun and the child were great friends. He 
taught her grammar, history, geography and 
rhetoric. When she was fourteen years old she 
was sent to a convent to complete her education, 
one poune passed before she met her poet-teacher 
again. 

After the reverses of the house of Conti, Le 
Brun lost his pension, and was reduced to poverty. 
He bore hardship heroically, and wrote some of 
his finest odes when he was living on nothing but 
coarse bread. 

Age and want told upon him, however. His 
health was shattered. He had sold everything he 
could part with, even his furniture, and was 
suffering for the necessities of life. He put his 
books, which were classics and of rare and 
valuable editions, into the hands of adealer. Soon 
afterward the dealer handed him a sum far beyond 
his highest expectations, assuring him that his 
learned and witty comments pencilled on the 
peace of the leaves had doubled the value of the 
JOOKS. 

To the poet’s inquiries as to who were the 
oe yp eens the dealer replied that a wealthy lady 

ad bought the entire library, but that his word 
was pledged not to reveal her name. As an 
expression of appreciation Le Brun sent her, 
through the dealer, a fine Bodoni edition of 
Anacreon’s odes, with his own ode comparing 
Anacreon and Alexander written on the title-page. 

He guessed that some one had resorted to this 
means to make him accept assistance which he 
would have taken in no other way. And he made 
every possible attempt to discover his unknown 
friend. Soon after this he received a government 
commission and pension, which ended his days of 
Ss. He missed his precious books, and 

itterly regretted parting with them. 











One day when he returned to his rooms he found 
them all on his shelves. Every volume was there 
except, of course, his gift, the poems of Anacreon. 
But the dealer kept his secret, and Le Brun could 
get no clue to the identity of his friend. Some 
years afterward he overheard a bibliomaniac say 
that the finest Anacreon he had ever seen was the 
Bodoni edition, owned by a wealthy lady of 
Bordeaux, and that it had Le Brun’s ode on 
Anacreon, in tae poet’s own handwriting, on the 
title-page. 

“The lady’s name?” asked Le Brun. 

‘Madame Surville. She is a remarkably intelli- 
gent and charming woman. She comes to Paris 
to-day with her two daughters, who are to be 
educated here.” 

The next morning Madame Surville and her two 
little girls called on Le Brun. They accepted his 
invitation to dine with him that evening. When 
they arrived they were greeted by a company of 
celebrated men and women, who rose as the 
mother and her daughters entered the room, and 
nee it evident that they were there to do them 
1onor. 

Le Brun had told them that he had discovered 
the purchaser of his books. He led his guests into 
the library and showed them, over the bookcase, 
the inscription, “Bibliothéque de Berthe.” Then 
he read aloud, and handed to Madame Surville, a 
poner which certified that she had bought his 
ibrary for twenty thousand francs, and instructed 
his heirs to return it to the Surville family after 
his death. 
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For the Companion. 


A VILLAGE PICTURE. 


You lies the village, beneath the hill. 
White are the houses, the church is white, 
And the steeple shines like a shaft of light 
In the summer noon, and all is still. 


Sloping down to the river-side 

Are sunny meadows, green and wide. 
The river, winding to and fro 

In gleaming curves, runs deep and slow. 
Here and there, in a lazy pool, 

The lance-like water-grasses grow, 

And oft, as wand’ring breezes blow, 
They whisper, like a restless school. 


Sweet are the fields with summer flow’rs. 
The wild-rose blooms along the hedge ; 
Broad water-lilies star the sedge, 


The blue-bell nods, and in the glade 
The modest violet, all alone, 
Hides by a gray and mossy stone. 


JAMES BUCKHAM. 
———~e——____ 
INSULTING THE GOVERNMENT. 


The position of postmaster is one of no little 
importance, and often the smaller the place the 
more important the official. A very good descrip- 
tion of a country post-office is given as follows in 
“Vesty of the Basins.” The driver of the stage stood 
about seven feet in his boots. Many voices beset 
him. “Say, Will, did ye bring me down my 
morlasses?” “Say, Will, did ye match that ribbin 
for me?” 


“You bet I did every time,” he answered jovially, 
showing his white teeth. 

Interest in the post was compeenieey quiet; a 

eneral parcel - distributing and hand - shaking 
followed, until we were startled by a cry from the 
postmistress: 

“Look a’ this, Will Hunson!” said she. ‘*Look a’ 
this, will ye? A whole pot of epg oe Few 
soaked right plumb inter the middle o’ the United 
States Government!” 

It was only too true. The letters and papers 
which she had emptied on the table were red as a 
rose. 

“TI didn’t mean to,” said Will. 

“ Didn’t mean to!” cried the postmistress. 
“Didn’t-mean-to lived in a lean-to.” 

“There’s got to be somethin’ done,” continued 
the postmistress. ‘“ Folks’s got to learn ’t the 
United States Government is a airful an’ a solemn 
an’ a turrible thing. What if it sh’d be told we 
hadn’t no more respec’ for her down here than to 
soak her through with strawberry jam an’ mor- 
lasses! 

“These here actions have been goin’ on too pons 
in this here post-oflice. I’m goin’ to fill outa blan 
an’ send it to Washington. 

“Here is Jennie Crosby’s letter from her beau 
down to New London, with a cardboard dagarrier 
in it. Yes,” said the postmistress, manipulating 
the envelope curiously and holding it to the light. 
“I knew ’t the next thing he’d be sendin’ his 
picture. 

“How’d you feel, Will Hunson, ef you was 
standin’ in his shoes, an’ had gone an’ combed yer 
hair till yer arm ached, an’ stuck the end of yer 
hankercher outer yer pocket, an’ had yer pictur 
took, an’ then sent it, an’ when she took it out have 
it look like Injuns yellin’ on the war-path? 

“Will Hunson, don’t ye ride no more strawberry 

am an’ morlasses down here in the middle of the 
nited States Government!” 


a 
ADVENTURE WITH A DEER. 


A Michigan correspondent of The Companion 
says that she was botanizing one afternoon on the 
Tahquamenaw River, in northern Michigan, when 
she saw a doe and her fawn in a thicket. The 
wind being in the woman’s favor, she had come 
within a few feet of the deer before her presence 
was discovered. The moment the doe saw her, 
however, she uttered a quick note of alarm and 
was off like a flash, followed by the fawn. The 
woman had no thought of overtaking them, but 
followed on, eager with excitement, for the sake 
of seeing the graceful creatures run. 


I had not gone far, she says, before I heard a 
— cry from the fawn, and hurrying forward, 
iscovered the little creature floundering in a bog. 
It was soon tired’ out with its frantic struggles, 
and stood helpless, unable to extricate itself, 
bleating pitifully. Its mother had disappeared. 
had on a pair of rubber boots, and determined 
to rescue the poor creature, take it home and make 
a pet of it. 
picked my way cautiously, stepping from 
tussock to tussock, and was soon up with the 
trembling creature, which I took in my arms. I 
reached dry ground again without difficulty, 
despite the frightened struggles of my prize. I 
tried to still its sig and talked to it soothingly, 
caressing it, for I had often heard how easily a 
fawn is tamed, and I thought it would soon get 
over its fear. 

I was yeas leisurely along, stroking the 
captive, when I heard a rush and a loud bleat in 
the bushes at the right. Thinking it was the doe 
returning for her young one, I pai —. attention, 
for I knew the timidity of a deer, and had no fear 
of its attacking me. 

The next moment a large buck dashed from the 
woods and struck me violently on the side and 
shoulder, and | fell to the ground. The animal 
stood over me, snorting furiously, while I lay 
— quiet. He bunted me twice with his 

orns, and then, the fawn having escaped, he 
dashed after it into the woods. 

As for me, I lay almost stunned; my arm was 
broken, and I was so bruised as hardly to be able 
to move. Fora half-hour or more I lay there, then 








I recovered sufliciently to rise, and painfully made 


a ng home. 

he buck had probably been summoned to the 
attack by the cries of the fawn. Its release and 
my motionless position had saved me from further 
assault. 
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HE KISSED THE BRIDE. 


The Rev. Dr. B—, a well-known clergyman, 
gives an amusing history of his first marriage fee. 
He was settled over a country parish, and had his 
study at his boarding-house. One evening a young 
man and woman, genuine specimens of the rustic 
lover, called at the house and asked him to marry 
them. 


1 performed the ceremony, and according to 
custom was about to kiss the bride, who was really 
quite a beauty, when the groom stopped me. 

“No you don’t, mister,” he said, good-naturedly ; 
“I'll attend to that myself.” 

I smiled and yielded the point, and as the couple 
started out I followed them to the front door. 
There the groom invited me to the wagon, where 
he had ee forme. He helped the bride in, 

ot in himself beside her, and reaching down 

hind him, lifted out a sack of potatoes and 
handed it over to me. 

I thanked him, and was about turning away. 
Just then the groom looked proudly at the girl and 
then at me. 

“Aint she a beauty, mister?” said he. 

“Very handsome,” I admitted. 

“Nothin’ purtier in the country, eh?” he asked. 

“Not that I have seen.” 

“Air you married?” he inquired, kindly. 

“I’m sorry to say I am not.” 

“Nothin’ like this in the house, eh?” and he 
chucked the blushing bride under the chin. 

“No, I’m all alone.” 

The groom must have detected a note of sadness 
in my voice, for he looked at me commiseratingly. 

“Look here, mister,” he said, “I'll tell you what 
I’ll do. If you’ll give me back them ’taters and 
half a dollar to boot, ;I’ll be blamed if you can’t 
kiss the bride.” 

Of course I couldn’t be so ungallant as to refuse 
the offer, if, indeed, it would have been safe to do 
so, and handing over the potatoes and the only half 
dollar I had, I saluted the bride. 
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WHISTLED SPEECH. 


When the Marquis de Lafayette and several 
general officers quitted the French army, then in 
insurrection, after the famous tenth of August, 
they were seized by the King of Prussia. Then 
they were transferred to the custody of Austria, 
and for a long time were confined in the castle of 
Olmutz. They were kept in solitary confinement, 
but were within hearing of each other when 
standing at the windows of their chambers. 


To improve this advantage they thought of the 
following plan: There are, or were at that time, 
in Paris, certain tunes called airs of the Pont 
Neuf—popular ballads that were sung on street 
corners and in other public places. The words 
belonging to these airs were so well known that to 
strike up a few of the notes was to recall to 
memory the words that accompanied them. 

The captives at Olmutz gradually composed for 
themselves a vocal vocabulary by whistling these 
notes at their windows; and this vocabulary, after 
a short time, became so complete that two or three 
notes from each tune formed an alphabet, and 
gave the men a means of intercourse. 

In this way they communicated to one another 
news concerning their families, the progress of 
the war, and many other things; and when, by 
rare good fortune, one of them had procured a 
gazette, he whistled its entire contents to his 
partners in suffering and confinement. 

The commander of the fortress was constantly 
informed of these unaccountable concerts. He 
listened; he set spies; but as the whole was a 
language of convention, the most practised 
musician would have failed to detect the meaning 
of the notes. 

Whistling was prohibited, but in vain, and at 
length the Austrian, tired of conjecture, interposed 
= rr to prevent what he could not compre- 

end. 
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FULL FORCE. 


Mr. W. J. D. Leavitt, who was for several years 
one of the regular players upon the great Music 
Hall organ in Boston, contributes to the Globe of 
that city an account of some of his experiences. 
One day, he says, after the regular noon recital, a 
considerable part of the small audience came upon 
the platform, as usual, and plied him with ques- 
tions. He answered them by rote, having been 
asked the same things many times before, until a 
eolemn-looking man with a tall hat and umbrella 
elbowed his way to the front. 


“You didn’t use the full power of the organ, did 
you?” inquired the stranger. 

“Yes, sir; several times. The last piece was, 
nearly all of it, played’ with full organ.” 

The questioner looked first at the organist and 
then at the audience. Then he shook his head 
slowly. ‘ 

“I guess not,” he said. “I understand this organ 
isn’t allowed to be played full force in this hall. 
It’s too powerful.” : 

Mr. Leavitt was too polite to contradict a 
stranger. 

“Well, sir,” said he, “between you and me, 
confidentially, it never was played full force but 
once, and Doctor Oliver Wendell Holmes has 
recorded the fact that it killed nearly all the fish in 
the harbor.” 

Hat, umbrella and man disappeared, and the 
other members of the company were abie to 
resume their interrogations. 
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NEEDED REPAIR. 


The old practice of badgering witnesses has 
almost disappeared from many courts, but ina 
western Kansas town it is still kept up—sometimes, 
however, to the damage of the cross-examiner. 


Lawyer 8S. is well known for his uncomely 
habits. He cuts his hair about four times 4 year, 
and the rest of the time looks decidedly razzed 
about the ears. He was making a witness describe 
a barn which figured in his last case. 

“How long had this barn been built?” : 

“Oh, I don’t know. About a year, mebby- 
About nine months, p’raps.” it 

“But just how long? Tell the jury how lons! 
had been built.” ¥ —" 

“Well, I don’t know exactly. Quite a while.” 

“Now, Mr. B., you pass for an intelligent farme - 
and yet you can’t tell how old this barn is; #ne 
you have lived on the next farm for ten years. 
Can you tell how old your own house is? 
now, tell us how old your own house 1s, 
think you know.” . 

Quick as lightning the old farmer replied: = 

“Ye want to know how old my house is, do yas 
Well, it’s just about as old as you be, and needs 
shinglin’ about as bad!” 

In the roar that followed, the witness ste 
down, and lawyer 8. didn’t call him back. 
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For the Companion. 
WINDOW FACES. 


Windows look when opened wide 
Laughing fit to split their side. 

When they’re only opened half 

They seem to have a jolly laugh. 
When they’re raised a peg or two 
They smile as bashful children do. 
When they’re shut and will not budge 
They’re quite as sober as a judge. 
Look up and down the street, and see 
If they laugh at vou as they do at me. 


* 
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For the Companion. 


FROM THE MINES. 


Borax, Cau., July Ist. 

Dear Frank.—You know how we'd been 
counting on our visit to papa at the borax 
mines; and now here we are, right in the 
midst of the rocks and mountains and 
mines and miners; and I can only tell you 
a few of the queer things, for everything 
is queer, and if I should write all day I 
couldn't tell you everything. 

We used to call them the Calico Mines, 
because papa gets his letters at Calico, and 
I used to wonder if the men wore calico 
jackets, or if the horses were all calico 
ponies, or what could be the reason for such 
a funny name. Of course I knew they 
didn’t dig calico out of the mines, though 
anybody might s’pose they did from the 
sound of it. 

Well, when we really got to Calico, and 
took a good look at the hills all around, I 
guessed in a minute what it meant. For it 
made me think right away of old Aunt 
Patsy’s calico crazy-quilt. It isn’t flowers 
or grass, or anything that makes the red 
and green and yellow and blue and gray, 
it’s just the different rocks. Some hills 
are one color, and some another, and in 
some places the colors run together as if the 
calico didn’t wash well. 

But we were glad to leave Calico as soon 
as we could, for papa wasn't there, and we 
were in the greatest hurry to see him. I 
guess he was in a hurry to see us, too, for he 
came part way to meet us. And when we 
got to the mines he took us to the cutest 
place you ever saw, and said that was our 
bedroom. 

It was where they had dug out the borax 
for two or three hundred feet, and then 
filled up with the waste of a new mine, till 
there was just room enough left for a big 
play-house. And papa had cleared it out, 
and fixed it as nice as could be. And the 
walls and ceilings and fluor are all rock, 
with sparkles of borax in it, like little stars. 

This is a splendid place to take walks, but 
there are no flowers to pick. There isn'ta 
Single green thing in Borax, or anywhere 
hear. But we find pretty stones, and twice, 

*way off among the rocks, we found a 
miner’s candlestick. 

You see the miners set °em down kind 
of careless around the camp sometimes, 
with hits of candle in, and the coyotes 
come and carry them off to eat the candles. 

We like the miners first rate. Some one told 
us they would be rough, and we thought it might 
not be pleasant to be among them. But they are 
not a bit rough to us, and they put out crumbs for 
the chipmunks, and are careful as can be not to 
Scare them. And they have nine chickens that 
were hatched and raised here. 

The rooster is called Brigham, and he is quite a 
gentleman. Twice every day they all walk single 
file out to the barn to get grain, and Brigham 
walks last of all, as if he were taking care of 
them. The hens are Margaret and Martha and 
Jane and Susan and Sarah and Rebecca and Ruth 
and Esther. 

After each meal one of the miners takes a plate 
of scraps and sits on the steps, and the nine 
chickens and two old white cats stand around, 
a tot a ata time by its name, and gives 
pote te = bse walle the rest wait for their 
eee in mond come till he calls them, 

7! ell brought up. 
PR — like to hunt the eggs, and feel as 

“vend as can be to find a new nest. 
Pe tore they are so lonesome. There is no one 
pd pron and miles but just themselves. And 
ens and cats and chipmunks are kind of 

company. 

Bey a too, and they play hide and 
they'll be 8, and we have grand times. I think 
: quite sorry when we go home. One 


night we got the rope that was on our trunk, and 
played skip the rope and chase the fox and 
everything. They said they'd laughed more 
than they had for a year, and we had a jolly 
time, too. I wish you'd been here. 

I'll tell you lots more when we get home. 

Your loving friend, Ray D. 

P. S. We asked the Chinaman to jump the 

rope, but he said Ae hadn’t swallowed a hop-toad ! 
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For the Companion. 


UNCLE PRETZEL. 


“Uncle Pretzel, do tell me a story; a real, 
true’s-you-live story,’’ begged Fritz, one evening. 
“Vell, now!’’ said Uncle Pretzel, as he laid 
down his German paper. ‘Dot poy tinks nodings 
but stories, stories. Vell, vonce der vas a great 
old hunter vent hunting. Und he find sixteen 


branch. Und he couldn't shoot all der heads, 
‘cause some vos look vay oop und some vay 
down. So he shoot und split dot branch shust a 
leetle, und all dose turkeys stick to half dot 





vild turkeys all set in a row on a good stout | 


branch, und get all der toes in dot split, und it 
snapped down tight on ‘em, und dere dey vos. 
Und ven he had dot branch shopped off, he vos 
took holt to bring it home mit his vife, und dose 
turkeys shust flopped deir vings, und oop goes 
dot branch mit Herr Hunter und all!”’ 

Here Uncle Pretzel stopped and looked over 
his glasses at Fritz, who pouted a little, and said: 

‘“‘Now, Uncle Pretzel, you know that isn't a 
real, true’s-you-live story, any more than ‘Jack 
| and the Bean-stalk.’ If you call that kind a true 


story I wish you'd just tell me a make-believe | 


one, won’t you, now, please ?”” 

“Vell, now!” cried Uncle Pretzel. ‘“‘Shust hear 
dot poy! Vy don't you told yourself some stories, 
sonny? Now I vill told you shust one very short 
make-pelief story. 

‘‘Vun times der vos a leetle poy name Fritz. 
| He went to school, but he couldn’t nefer get 
| ahead of his class, ‘cause he all time leave his 
lessons to hear stories. Und he plague his old 
uncle so he can’t read dot paper. Vy, hollo, 
Fritz! Can’t you stop a leetle? I vos telling 
| vun make-pelief story. You nefer see any such 
ja poy, haf you? Vell now!” E. S. B. 
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For the Companion. 

A MORNING GRIEVANCE. 
I like to dust, and I like to sew, 

And I like to water the fishes, 
I like to weed, and I like t) hoe; 

But, oh, how I hate to wash dishes! 
I wish a dish had never been made! 

But what’s the good of wishes? 
Mamma is calling, and—I’m afraid 

I must do those breakfast dishes! 


———__<-@-2——__—_ 
For the Companion. 


THE TWO INNS. 


In a beautiful park on a mountain-side there 
are two houses in which I am interested, for they 
were built by a friend of mine for some friends of 
mine. 

They were built by the boy of our family, for 
our dear friends the birds, the chipmunks and the 
squirrels. 

They were the owners of these lovely great 
|mossy boulders and silver waterfalls and tall 
| trees before we came and built our cottage here, 
| SO we are going to be as kind to them as we know 
| how to be. 

When the rocks were blasted and the hammers 
and saws at work, they all went away, but now 
they are back again, and the birds come in at our 
windows, and the chipmunks run across the 
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| veranda and look at us with curious, bright eyes, 
and are not afraid. 
| Our boy has his ‘‘carpenter’s shop’’ behind the 
lattice-work of the basement, and there he made 
first a house for the robins, or any of their 
cousins that might like to take a cottage, rent free 
fora season. He stained the roof and veranda a 
rosy red, and the parts between a yellow-brown; 
and upon the front gable was painted the name, 
“Cock Robin Inn.”’ 

The next house was twice as large as the one I 
have described, but made and stained very much 
like it, only on the front was another name, 
“The Squirrel Inn.” 


Our boy tells me this is ‘for weary chipmunks 


and travelling squirrels.”’ 

This little inn has been placed a few feet away 
from our cottage. Sometimes it has been placed 
on a great moss-covered rock, but just now it 
stands on a stump that the chipmunks have often 
made their speeches from. 

Some nuts are temptingly strewn on the 
veranda, and there are more inside. This inn is 
notatrap. It has a back door as well as a front 


door, and they are always open, so that our | 


friends, who do not always agree, may have a 
way of escape in time of need. 

The inn is a new idea to them, and they are 
shy about entering, but another season we hope 
| they will become accustomed to it, and enjoy its 
| hospitality. M. A. L. 











Puzzles, etc. 


Enigmas, Charades, 


i. 
CHARADE 


My first may be seen high in air; 
My second may be on your gown, 
Of becoming my whole beware !— 
| It is one who carries a frown. 


2. 
QUOTATION PUZZLE. 
The initial letters of the authors (given 
here in anagram) spell the subject of the 
quotations. 


“See the sumachs blaze and burn.” 
—Dallocrs. 
“These glorious days will never, boys, 
For lazy farmers stay.” —Samneta. 
“Cold apples drop through orchards mellow.” 
—Tipat. 
“The reign of the roses is done.” 
—Sotnenyn. 
“My fruit full well the schoolboy knows, 
Wild bramble of the brake.” —T7'V/eto 
“The rose has but a summer reign, 
The daisy never dies.””. —Groonmemyt. 
“The vintage now is ripe, the grapes are 
prest.”’ —Retsbreedt 
“The frost, my boys, will soon be here 
And winter’s on the way.”—Manesta, 
“Golden russets glint and gleam.’’—Leiry 


3. 
COMBINATION PUZZLE. 


Remove one word from another and leave 
a complete word. 

1. Remove a shoemaker’s implement from 
proclaimed as a crier, and leave a piece of 
furniture. 

2. A fish from winding, and leave an orna 
ment. 

3. A measure from ripe, and leave to cut. 

4. Every one from the hard fat of an ani- 
mal, and leave to pilot. 

5. To smear from 
furnished with food. 

6. A house of entertainment 
and leave allowed. 

7. An article of food from one who asks for 
charity, and leave to impede. 

8. Consumed from whipped, and leave a 
masculine nickname. 

9. A word of negation from indicated, and 
leave an act. 

10. A conjunction 
leave brought up. 

The words removed consist of three letters 
each. The central letters, read down, will give 
the name of a celebrated Englishman, who 
died on Sept. 14, 1852. CYRIL DEANE. 


frustrated, and leave 


from a bird, 


from stigmatized, and 


4. 
ANAGRAM. 
Spin out sobs. 
All my kin wore velvet shoes, 
Unmindful of the weather, 
But when I had a chance to choose 
I shod myself in leather. 
A. M. P. 
5. 
RIDDLE. 


We can sail upon the water, thongh we 
have no boat. We can fly through the air, 
though we have no wings. We do all in our 

ower to make you comfortable in summer. 

hroughout our whole existence we are of 
great use to man. Even after we die, if 
people do not destroy us by_fire, we help 
to make the flowers beautiful. Weare charm- 
ing in color, green, gold, bronze, and red. 
Indeed, on account of our great beauty 
people often keep us in their houses long 
after we are dead, and they say that we make 
it very cheerful for them. 


6. 
CHARADE, 


First. Part of the human body here we see. 

Second. A name oft used disdainfully. 

Third. Highest in rank to whom is bowed 
the knee. 

Whole. With nations civilized, a real neces- 
sity. W. 8. REED. 





Conundrums. 


What is the difference between a man in atrait 
ened circumstances and a heavy lawn roller? One 
is hard-pushed, and the other is pushed hard. 
| What paradox may often be found in a flower 
| garden? A red pink. 

Why do carpenters have great faith in sooth 
| Sayers? They cannot work without an auger 
| (augur). 


dens 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Cowlick. 
. % Oliver Hazard Perry. 


3. Seat, east, sate, eats, eat, tea. 

4. I. Il. 
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Matthew Calbraith Perry 


| 
| Oliver Hazard Perry. 
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FRENCH PEASANTS. 


M. Betham Edwards, in her “France of To-Day,” 
speaks again and again of the benefits accruing 
from the ownership of land by the peasantry. As 
a native of England, she seems to have been 
peculiarly impressed by this feature of life across 
the Channel. She writes with special enthusiasm 
of Osse, “a remote Pyrenean village admirably 
adapted for the study of rural life.” “A beautiful 
spirit of humanity,” she declares, ‘‘a delicacy, rare 
among the most polished societies, characterize 
these frugal sons and daughters of the soil.” 


As sordidness carried to the pitch of brutality is 
often imputed to the French peasant, let me relate 
an incident that occurred hereabouts not long 
before my visit. 

The land is minutely divided, many possessing a 
cottage and field only. One of, these small owners 
was suddenly ruined by the falling of a rock; his 
cottage, cow and pig were destroyed. W ithout 
saying a word, his neighbors, like himself in very 
humble circumstances, made up a purse of five 
hundred francs, a large sum with such donors, 
and, too delicate-minded to offer the gift them. 
selves, deputed an outsider to do it anonymously. 

Another instance in point came to my knowledge. 
This was of a young woman-se rvant, who, during 
the illness of her employers, refused to accept 
wages. 

«You will pay me some other time,” said the gir] 
to her mistress. ‘I am sure you can ill afford to 
give me the money now. 

Peasant property, and rural life generally, here 
presented to me some wholly new features. One 
of these is the almost entire self-suflicingness of 
very small holdings, their owners neither buying 
nor selling, making their little crops and stoc 
almost completely supply their needs. 

On a field or two enough flax is grown with which 
to spin linen for home use, enough wheat and 
Indian corn for the year’s bread-making, maize 
being mixed with wheaten flour. Again, pigs and 
poultry are reared for daily consumption. 

Expenditure is reduced to the minimum. Coffee 
is a luxury seldom indulged in. A_ few drink 
home-grown wine, but all are large milk-drinkers. 
The poorest is a good customer of the dairy farmer. 


* 
> 





DISCOURAGING. 


Sometimes young men are deterred from enter- 
ing upon matrimony by such incidents as the 
following, which is of actual occurrence : 


A young man passing through a crowd ina great 
dry-goods store found himself side by side witha 
timid. looking little man, and exactly behind a 
lady. A movement of the crowd forced the young 
man to step upon the hem of the lady’s skirt. 

She turned quickly around, with a furious look, 
and was evidently ‘about to ‘address some fierce 
remark to him, when a change came over her face 
suddenly. 

“Oh, | beg your pardon, sir,” she said; “I was 
going to get very angry. You see I thought it was 
my husband!” 

The timid little man smiled faintly; and the 
young man said to himself, “If wives get angry so 
much more quickly with their husbands than they 
do with other men, what is the use of being a 
husband?” 


” 





‘Burnett’ ~ ce econine kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
tion and promotes the growth of the hair. [ Adv. 


CRAIG Shoe-Lace Holder 
i 

No knots to tie or untie, 10 cents per set (4) by mail. 
c RAIC + BROS. MFRS., 1819 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


\ SAVE HALF ON NEW 


CY 4° LES 


argest and oldest 
Sontens inthe U.S. Wesell 
everywhere, 
ments le chee Cai 
Rouse, Hazard & (o., 
8 as ST. PEORIA, [LL 


AGENTS 33 to 50 perfeent. com, ! 125 
s rare var., 200 ass’t’d, 
each packet containing rs ret some 
logued at 15c. to 60c., 



























STAMP 
asst 1530 a cata. Ic. ay 1.50 each, 


Collectors 
1,000 ass’t’d, only 30c. Miller 


nly $1. 
MeCormac ke Stamp C ‘0. , me 53, Emilie Bld.,St.Louis, Mo. 


“MERRITT” TYPEWRITER 


Metal Type. Prints 
78 Characters, Val- 
uable for light cor- 
respondence, 
PRICE $15.00 
For pees 5 matter 


MERRITT. MFG. co. 
Springfield, Mass. 
rar 
ALFRED PEATS y2'?=:-- 
Merchant, 


will send you his guide, “HOW TO PAPER,” 
and 100 beautiful samples of fine 


WALL PAPER 


Good Paper, Se. Gold Paper, 5. BREE 


Handsome Gold Parlor Paper 10, 
12% and 1§¢ per roll, all with wide borders and ceils 
ings to match. Will refer you to 10,000 Welle 
Satisfied Customers. Agents’ sample books, $1, 
ALFRED PEATS, 136-138 W. Madison St., Chicago, 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS oF OUR “AD.” 


This Be, Solid ss. 
Dongola Kid Button Boot 
sent, prepaid, rie in the 
U.S., on receipt of Cash, Money 
Order, or Postal Note, for $1.50. 
Equals every way the ‘boots sold 
in all retail stores for $2.50. 

We makethis me yale there. 
fore wegnariniesth @ fit, style and wear 
difany one Ly not ‘satisfied we 

will refund t @ money or send 
4 another aa Common Sense 

and Opera Toe, widths C, D, 
, . & EE, sizes 1 to 8, in 
half sizes. Send your 
size; we will fit you. 
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We deliver 
Free. 
—— 
Pree 


DEXTER SHOE CO., “93 Federal Street, Boston, 
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A ATRIUM PH OF SCIENCE. 

“The Solar Heater.’’ ter made scalding hot | 
without fire, expense or cssention, Always ready, night 
or day. Madees; ially for use in the family. 7 nigns | 
| necessity of keeping a hot stove fire. Price $15. Agents | 
| wanted. Fine chance for ove wt irls. Full information | 
| free on application. C.M. K , Mfr., Baltimore, Md. 


DOUBLE ; 315 
see Roy ourE te 
7.99 di stamp for catalogue (0 
RIFLES $2.00 Tue Powen. “ore 
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Most Sensible Suspender Made. 


ASK YOUR FURNISHER FOR IT. 
Sample pair mailed on receipt of 50 cents. 
Chester Suspender Co., 11 Decatur Ave., Roxbury, Mass. 
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THE SHAWKNIT HALF-HOSE 
ARE | 


UNEQUALLED |~ 


IN NICENESS OF FIT, 
PERMANENCE OF DYE, 
AND QUALITY OF YARN. 


None genuine unless stamped 


On the Toe. 
Descriptive Price-List to any Applicant. 
SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mass. 
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Baking Powders 


Are shown by the latest 
United States Gov't Report 


Inferior to Royal 
in both Purity and Strength. 


(See Bulletin 13, Chemical Divi- 
sion of U.S. Agua Dept.) 


Rambler 
Bicycles 


“LUXURIOUSLY COMFORTABLE” 


Ana Cost No More 
Than Others. | 


CORMULLY & JEFFERY MFC. CO., 


221-229 N. Franklin St., 178 Columbus Ave , 
Chicago. Boston 

1325 14th St., N. W., Washington ) 

1769-1771 Broadway, New York. 


BARBOUR’S LINEN THREAD 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


HAND AND MACHINE WORK. 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest to 
the Ladies, especially considered 
SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


FOR BARSOU aca 
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Dima AMMEN reread 


ST UDY Thorough and ial in- 
+ = given by Mail, 
at Student's Home, in Bookkeeping. 


Business Forms, Penmanship, Arithmetic, 
Letter Writing, Grammar, Shorthand, etc. 7 Years’ 
Success. Students and references from every State. 
| All ages taught. Send 6c. for Catalc jue and Trial Lesson. 
| Bryant & Stratton, 467 Marn St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


PRINTING OUTFIT 15° 


MPLETE, 4 rubber t; open a 
omens Ink, ink Pad and Pocman Bere io box with 









inter, names in 1 minute, 
te 500 cards an hour. ent posspaid Toe;2 for 250,Cat-tree” 
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PAINT ®oo 


WITH 
DIXON’S SILICA GRAPHITE PAINT. 
Water will run from it pure and clean. It covers — 
the surface of any other paint, and will last four or 
times longer. Equally useful for any iron work. Sen for | 
circulars. Jos. Dixon CruciBLe Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


,SAVE 840.00 ON NEW $140.00 
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New, Latest Pattern _—_ 
Bicycles for $100. 
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cHIcAG® GRAND RAP |g 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE AND FACTORY, 

} ec Se MICHIGAN. _ 


RKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM. 

pular favorite for dressing 
the hair, restoring color when gray 
and preventing dandruff. It cleans- 
es the scalp, stops the hair ous, 
and is sure to please. We. & $1 
j2 Druggists. 


vu CONSUMPTIVE? 


Use Peres ar = mic. It cures the worst Cou; h, 
Weak Lungs, Debility, indigestion, Pain. Take in time. 
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% Embos'd Golds 15c. 


Paintersand Paper 
Hangers send busi- 






e Sample Books 
by express, 
YSER & ALLMAN, 


410-418 Arch St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
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STAMPS! 300 fine mixed Victoria, Cape 
of G. H., nae ve. 34 an, etc., with 
fine Stamp Album, only 10 ic. New 64p. "Price 
List free. Agents no e ag? Over cent. nm. 
STANDARD STAMP CO. La Salle St., St. 
Louis, Mo. Largest stamp ES in ae 












For Heating Dwellings, 
Public Buildings, etc., by Hot 
Water Circulation, the 















Hot Water 
Heaters 


AND RADIATORS 

are the original and best. 
They have never failed to take 

the highest awards wher- 

ever shown. 
Send for 

our new illustrated book 

“ How Best to Heat our Homes,” 
a work of art on the subject 
of house-warming. 


GURNEY HOT WATER HEATER CO., 
163 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


Selling Agencies: 
New York: JOHNSON & CO., 71 John St 
Chicago: RICE & WHITACRE, 47 So. Canal St. 
Philadelphia: J.C. TRACHSEL, 246 Arch St. 


TO EXPEL 
SCROFULA 


from the system, 


AYER’S 


Sarsaparilla 


the standard 
blood-purifier and 
tonic. It 


Cures Others 


will cure you. 












LEAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR, 


AN IDEAL COMPLEXION SOAP. 
if unable to procure this Wonderful Soap send 2% cents | 
in stamps and receive a cake by return 
SAS. Ss. KIRK & CO. Chi 
Walte writ FREE to Bells Walts, (the Ropular Society 
altz) sent to anyone sending us three wrappers 
Of Shandon Bells Soap. 4 - 





M MARSUMAS 
_C AT, AR RH 


For over FIFTY YEARS this old Ad ay remedy 14 
ATARRH and all its attendant maladies has been in 
| So. It was introduced by CHAS. BOWEN, in 1835, and 
—— . oe “yea have appeared and ster a brief 
out of existence, THE | 
NUFF sales increase e: ALL 





“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 


Sleepy. 


Ifa man is drowsy 
in the day time 
after a good 
night’s sleep, 
there’s indiges- 
tion and stomach 
disorder. 


BEECHAM’S 


S removing the waste 
: | BA which is clog- 

P IL -LS will cure all Bilious 
and Nervous Disorders, and will 
quickly relieve Sick ‘Headache. 

$ Covered with a Tasteless and Soluble Coating, ‘ 
@ Ofall druggists. Price 25 cents a box. 
‘ Pree new cork Depot, 365 Canal Bt. 
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What Can Cuticura Do 


iverything that is cleansing, purifying, and beav- 
tifying for the Skin, Scalp, and Hair of Infants and 
Children, the CuTICURA 
Remeptzs will do. Toy 
speedily cure itching 
and Saeaies eczemas, 
and other painful and 
disfiguring skin and 
scalp diseases, cleanse 
the scalp of scaly hu- 
mors, and restore the 
hair. Absolutely pure, 
agreeable, and unfailing, 
es appeal to mothers as the best skin purifiers 
beautifiers in the world. Parents, think of this, 
pe your children years of mental as well as phys- 
ical suffering by reason of personal disfigurement 
added to bodily torture. Cures made in ‘childhood 
are 8 o » permanent, and economical. Sold every 
where. Porrer DRuG AND Cuem. CorpP., Bostod- 
4a“ All about Skin, Scalp, and Hair” "free. 


BA y’ Skin and Scalp purified and beautified 
be Spt seeeea! Csticura Soap. Absolutely _ 





5 ACHING SIDES AND BACK, 


Hip, Kidney, and Uterine Pains an 
‘Weaknesses relieved in one minute 
by the Cuticura Anti-Pain Plaster, 
the first and only pain-killing plastet> 















DO NOT BE DECEIVED 


with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which stain the 
hands, injure the iron, and burn off. This Polish is 
Brilliant, Odorle$s, Durable, and the consum er pays 
for no tin or glass package with every purchase 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| Feranache, pain or cramp, internal or external, use | 

| “Brown’s Household Panacea.” A superior remedy { Adv. | 

HOME STUDIES FREE. LO E 
Bookkeeping and Shorthand. Only one student in | 

each town on this privilege. Send stamp for les 


sons and full information. Write to-day for our new FALL AND 
? | PERRIN’S COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, Buffalo, N. Y. WINTER CATALOGUE, the finest ever issued. 


PALMER COXx’s Over 100 beautiful illustrations. A correct 
BROWN s Fashion Guide. Quotes prices astonishingly 
Lots of COWIE STAMPS low. We are the LARGEST EXCLU- 
Outfit for $1.00. SIVE CLOAK AND FUR HOUSE in 

gu tieomelin ata ee. America. Make our own garments. Carry 
ially drawn and copyrighted (1892) by the biggest line, and save you fully 25 per 


Mr. Cox; ink pad; pages paper— roel att ‘rite = 
allsecurely packed in neat wooden box. cent over all competitors. Write for Cata 


If your dealer doesn’t keep them, send logue to-day. 
us your name, address and $1.00. 8 y GRAND CLOAK co., 
THE BROWNIE CO, 154 Lake Street, CHICAU® | S.-W, Cor. State and Adams Sts., Chicago, 























CONTENTED. 


A servant who rejoices in her work, and is 
continually thankful that she has so good a place, 
is a servant worth having. Mrs. Helen Jackson, 
who had had some experience with “help” of 
another sort, thought such a treasure worth 
describing. She was in Chester, England, and 
having seen the cathedral, she set out in the 
noraing to examine the famous Chester Rows. It | A perfect a. nobly anode, 
was worth while, she thought, to turn down some of | To warm,to comfort, on demand. 


the crevice-like alleys in the Rows, and see where 

































the people lived. At the far end of some of the | E all have pains and aches, | 
crevices a point of sunlight was visible, betokening | y | 
a tiny courtyard in the rear. but they needn't last long—not any : S 

‘h -ourtyard I found a yellow-haired, | ° aw ” 
vin gved little maid, scrubbing away fordearlite,| | )\9 longer than it takes to put on an Allcock’s 


with a broom and soap-suds, on the old tiles. She | 


was not more than nine years old. Her bare legs | Porous Plaster. The only thine to look out 

and feet were pink and chubby, and she had a | 4 : : > pace 

emile like e sunbeam. | for is that you get the right plaster. There 
are others, but you don’t want them ; take our 





walked up the alley to see how it got in,” I said to | 


“| saw the sun shining in here so brightly that I W 
her. 


“Yes, mem,” she said, with a courtesy. “It do . ~ 
a > —~*4 beautiful.” And she looked up at word for it, for when you need a plaster you 
the sky, smiling. z 

“Have you lived here long?” I asked. = : en eee 

“About nine months, mem. I'm only on service, | need it, and there’s no time for experimenting 


“m,” she © sd, with a deprecating courtesy, | . . 
ee dy suxious 00 disclaim the hower of ay | and finding out mistakes then. Ask for 
. Allcock’s Porous Plasters and see that 


you get them. If they say that some other 






proprietary right in the place. 
“We've fine rooms, mem,” she went on. “It’s a 
very nice lodging, if you’d like to see it.” } 
She threw open a door into an infinitesimal \y 
parlor, out of which opened a still smaller dining- 










“oom, lighted only by a window in the parlor door. ° : aes S ¥ » a 
There were two bedrooms above, venaied by a 1s just as good, tell them that only the best 1S 
nearly upright stairway, not more than two feet : . 
wide. The fifth room was a “beautiful washroom,” good enough for you. Allcock Ss Porous 
which the —. a oe with even more P c 
ride than she had shown the parlor. . . S = - " 
. “ips — — a it together, — she lasters are quick and sure, and acknowledged | 
»xplained. “It’s a great thing to get a washroom. . . i . ee Ri ; 
‘and we've acoal-hole, too, mem,” she said, eagerly ; by the highest medical authorities and ev ery body 
“vou passed it, coming up.” : ‘ 
“She stepped a few paces down the alley, and else to be the best outside remedy for pains 
threw open a door into a rayless place possibly P 


five by seven feet in size. “It used to be a bed- and 
room, mem, to the opposite house; but it’s empty 
now, so we gets it for coal.” 

I could not take my eyes from the child’s face, as 
she prattled and pattered along. She looked like 
an angel. Her face shone with loyalty, pride and 
happiness. I envied the poverty-stricken dwellers 
in this court their barefooted handmaiden, and 
would have taken her then and there, if I could, 
into my service for her lifetime. 


aches of every description. 
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EXPERIMENT IN JUSTICE, 


“The law’s delay,” which Hamlet thought was 
one of the things which made life not worth living, | 
has been a subject of raillery on the part of satirists, 
and of serious concern on the part of statesmen, in 
allages. The poor man who, at the present time, | 
has gone into court, and who fears that justice will | 
never be done him there, may assure himself that | 


at least his troubles are nothing new. | 
| 








The chronicles, in part composed of traditions, 
of the time of the great Emperor Charlemagne, who 
was the master and to a great extent the lawgiver of 
Europe in the eighth and ninth centuries, record an | 
interesting and amusing attempt on this monarch’s 
part to prevent the delays of justice. 

He could not deny that the excuses made by the | 
judges were plausible, but he was convinced that | 
le so decide cases more promptly if they | 
would, | 

He decreed, therefore, that when a judge had | 
failed to render a decision within a certain reason. 
able time, the complainant in the case should have 
the right to take up his residence in the judge’s 
house, to eat at his table and to lodge at his 
“ee until the decision should be made. 

The decree was promptly taken advantage of by 
various litigants, who praised the wisdom and 
righteousness of their sovereign as they tasted 
pa fare and slept on the beds of their dilatory 
judges. 

_They found, however, that there was another 
side to the picture. They succeeded in hastening 
the decision-of the judge ; but when it was reached, 
it was generally found to be unfavorable to the 
complainant. It was his way, as we should express 
the matter in the nineteenth century, of “getting 
even.” 

This interesting method of enforcing decisions, 
therefore, became unpopular. And what the wise 
and powerful Charlemagne failed to accomplish 
has never since been effectually secured. 
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THE EXACT TIME. 


Pompey is a bright negro boy, employed to do | 
light work and run errands in a boarding-house. 
He has learned a good many things in the course 
of his eight years of life, but the art of reading a 
—— is not as yet completely under his con- 
rol. 


The expedients to which he resorts to conceal 
his ignorance on this and other points are many 
and amusing. j 
, ‘What time is it, Pomp?” asked a young man, / 
into whose room the boy had brought ‘a hodful of é\ 
coal, and who had not yet got out of bed. : 
_ Pompey studied the clock-face anxiously for 
rome seconds, and then said, in an ingratiating 
tone: 7 

“It’s one o’ dem times dat I can’ jes percisely 
mak’ out what time it am, Mist’ Wilkins, sah. But 
ao. ds hands is pintin’ todes you, sah, an’ de 
udder is pintin’ right todes me, sah, an’ I reckon 
you know ’zackly what time dat am.” 
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{ DIGNITY OF RANK. Ve ’ D ] - A charming lithograph, 12% 15 inches, in 

ony World stickling for rank and precedence is| + AMMA S a) 11g J. fifteen different color printings will be matled 
e satirize , incide rhic — , , "Yale hes ° =  £ 5 » 

H cuitves to baa an incident which recently | free 79 all readers of The Youth's Companion who will send four cents in stamps 

| — : 7 ° vy . . . . 

; There w ? 1 for the packing and postage. This picture represents the winning and 

{ — Was a fracas on the street, and two young | fo pay Je ; the pr a s p as pu . p i ’ hog pgs } 

3 throare eared to be about to fly at each other’s | ever-changing expressions of childhood, and every mother will find it fascinating. 

looked Pao one of them paused, folded his arms, | 





Ose temptuous, and said: | P. sine san or aa & le na P opr le , is cooling, refreshing, cleanly, 

“Hat Tanne fight with him \Pozzonts Complexion Powder * cpoling: refreshing, dcanly, 
cep eneath my dignity.” not a cosmetic but a most delicate and desirable protection to the face during hot weather. It is | 

“He ried he mean ?” made in three shades, Pure White, Flesh and Brunette, and when rightly used is ¢vz7sz6le. Insist 

chanbres > * Coachman, and I am a valet de} upon having Pozzoni’s. There is no other powder as good. Many substitutes and imitations 

| offered are unsafe and some are poisonous. The genuine is sold everywhere. Sent prepaid for 

§0 cents in stamps. Mention 7%e Youth's Companion. | 


THE J. A. POZZONI COMPANY, 102 South 8th St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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“WHat 


Rut a oF eter achieve is due to pluck, 


iend’s success is always ‘luck.’” 
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Music 


SINGING SCHOOLS, 
Classes, Etc. 


The Newest Singing-School Book, 


‘THE VICTORY OF SONG. 


By L. O. Emerson. Entirely new. The latest and best 
class book ; unequalled for singing schools. 

Mr. Emerson’s lone experience and rare judgment 
have enabled him to insert many 
as to the proper use of the v 
gards articulation and pron 
For beginners, rudimentary exe 


valuable suggestions 
“e, especially as re 
ntion of words. 
esand lessens 
in note reading are furnished. A superb and varied 
collection of 


GLEES, PART SONGS, CHORUSES, 
HYMN TUNES, ANTHEMS, CHANTS, 
SOLOS, ROUNDS, MALE QUARTETS. 


Invaluable for Singing Schools and Musical Conventions, 







Price, 60c. post-paid; $6 per dozen not prepaid. 
THE 


Graded Singing’ School. 


By D. F. Hodges. 60 oct. pages. SWec., prepaid. $4.50 per 
dozen, not prepaid. A superb collection of four-part 
songs, glees, etc. An invaluable book for every school. 


Song Harmony. 


By L. O. Emerson. 184 pages. 60c., prepaid. $6.00 per 
dozen, not prepaid. Contains 100 pages of *‘Elements.’ 


Emerson's Royal Singer. 


192 pages. #c., post-paid. $6.00 per dozen, not prepaid 
A very comprehensive book, with manual signs 
musical notation, review lessons, giees, songs, hymns 
choruses, etc. 

G2 Any book mailed post-paid on receipt of price 
Convention Conductors and Singing-class 


Teachers are invited to correspond with us before 
purchasing their needed supplies. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 
453-463 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 


C. H. Drrson & Co., J. E. Dirson & Co., 
827 Broadway, N. Y. 1228 Chestnut St., Phila. 


Pears’ 
Soap 


We perspire a pint a day w ith- 


‘out knowing it; ought to. If 


not, there’s trouble ahead. The 
obstructed skin becomes sallow 


‘or breaks out in pimples. The 


trouble goes deeper, but this is 
trouble enough. 

If you use Pears’ Soap, no 
matter how often, the skin is 
clean and soft and open and clear. 

All sorts of stores sell it, 


especially druggists ; all sorts of 


people use it. 


Unlike the Dutch Process 







No Alkalies 
Other Chemicals 


Ly are used in the 
- preparation of 


W. BAKER & CO0.’S 


\BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


It has more than three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 

‘n Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. rrr S*: 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 








PARTIAL DEAFNESS, Disexe 


guaranteed to help a larg gx cent, of cases than all 
similar devices combined. The same to the Ears as glasses 


are to the Eyes, Positively invisible. Worn months 
without removal, 11, Y, Waves. BRIDGEPORT, CON. 
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| the land than theoretical considerations demand, 
land M. Defforges suggests, as a reason for this 
| difference, that where the crust of the earth has 
| shrunk, as it seems to have done in forming the 
|} ocean beds, its density has, as a consequence, 


of gravity is greater over the ocean and less over | 
| Dentifrice”’ for the teeth. It has no equal. 


Use “Bro 


Short Taiks on Life Insurance. 


“TALK I. 


wn’s Camphorated Saponaceous | 
(Adv. 








“We carefully prepare the Choicest Table Delicacies.” 


The Wise Man 





For the Asking, 


is he who hopes for the Best, but pre- 





The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weakly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.15 | 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- | 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional ages over eight—which is the number 
given for Psi ~are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. The Companion does not employ 
agents to solicit renewals of subscriptions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, | 
should be made in a Post-Oftice Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. WHEN 
NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money 
in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are requir 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope | 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send | 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. | 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. | 

Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- } 

office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot be | 
recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers | 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own | 
risk. 

Renewals. — Three weeks are required after the 
receipt of money by us before the date opposite 
your name on your paper, which shows to what | 
time your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances, — Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes | 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our | 
books unless your Post-office address is given. | 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
201 Columbus Ave., Cor. Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. 
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For the Companion. 


NETTLE-RASH. 


Urticaria or nettle-rash is a somewhat common 
ailment. It is characterized by the sudden appear- 
ance of rounded or linear elevations of the skin, 
which are termed wheals. They are of varying 
length and figure. Their color is generally white, 
contrasting with a crimson ground. A singular 
fact about them is that, ordinarily, they disappear 
as suddenly as they come, and leave no trace 
behind. However, they are apt to reappear in 
other parts of the body, especially at night, and 
greatly to interfere with sleep, as they are attended 
with burning and itching. 

This tendency to reappear may continue for 
several days. Some cases assume a chronic form, 
and may last for months and even years. 

The disease seems to be due to a peculiar dis- 
turbance of the nervous system. The irritant may 
be some troublesome article of diet, such as shell- 
fish; or certain drugs; or a general dyspeptic 
condition; or some ailment like eczema or scabies 
that gives rise to scratching; the stings and bites 
of insects, or the stinging hairs of plants. Sir 
Erasmus Wilson says of some cases: 

“The nervous sensibility of the skin is so acute 
that wheals may be produced by the slightest 
touch, and written characters may be developed at 
will by the mere act of tracing their outline on the 
skin with the point of a pencil.” 

The symptoms may vary in intensity, but though 
in all forms the disease is troublesome, it is rarely 
dangerous. Itis readily distinguished from other 
diseases, somewhat resembling it, by the sudden 
disappearance of the wheals, and by the fact that 
similar wheals may be caused by rubbing the finger | 
briskly over the skin. 

Urticaria, whether chronic or acute, requires a 





been iticreased, and there the attraction of gravita- 
tion manifests the greatest power at the surface. 

With so many curious facts about the shape of 
the earth, the heat and density of its interior parts, 
its magnetism and the suspected irregularity of its 
rotation on its axis, daily coming to light, it is 
evident that we have yet a great deal to learn 
about the rocky ball on which we are riding 
through space. 


HE LOST HIS FISH. 


Private Sampson was spending his first summer 
in Montana, where he had ample opportunity to 
indulge in his favorite sport of trout-fishing. One 
afternoon he had been unusually successful, but 
just as he was setting out for camp with a heavy 
string of fish, he caught sight of a great pine 
which had blown down and was lying with its top 
in the water; just the place for hooking a monster 
trout. 

He had been fishing up a deep and rapid moun- 
tain stream, the banks of which were thickly 
grown with brambles and service-berry bushes, 
among which he had to thread his way, his rod in 
one hand and his heavy string of fish in the other. 

Pushing along to the fallen pine, he climbed 
upon it by dint of hard ——- holding on as 
best he could with both hands full. The tree was 
close to the bank, and the stream was boiling. _ 

He was in the midst of the branches, crowding 
onward, when suddenly, just over the roaring 
torrent, something on the other side of the tree 


| rose up close beside him—an immense she-bear, 


with her cubs beside her. 

There was no time to hesitate. To run was 
impossible, and she was coming toward him, 

rowling savagely. On the impulse of the moment 
Bampeon dashed his string of trout full in her 
face! Inso doing he lost his balance, and the next 
instant there was a tremendous splash and he 
disappeared in the boiling water. 

He emerged some distance farther down the 
stream. He scrambled to the bank and looked 
back. There on the pine sat the bear, roman | 
watching the hole where the man had disappeared. 

Sampson did not go back to inform her that he 
was not there, but made for camp at good speed. 


IT WORE ON HIM. 


Can any one tell why it is that in all the pathetic 
stories of house-cleaning with which the news- 
papers periodically abound, it is invariably the 
husband and father who is represented as the 
chief sufferer? Here, now, is the latest of such 
veracious chronicles, clipped from the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. Perhaps the mystery is explained 
by the excessively sympathetic nature of the 
average man. 


Directly after breakfast the man of the house 
took to the sofa in the sitting-room with the 
morning newspaper, while his wife set about the 
house-cleaning. She was dismantling the front 
room, and before he had finished the sporting 
column she had carried past him seven chairs, 
three tables, a desk, four footstools, all the 
pictures, a piano stool, a bookcase, and sundry 
other pieces of furniture. 

Then she lugged in a pair of steps and a pail of 
water, and Legan to clean. 

“Do you want any assistance, Maria?” said the 
man, at that point, as he rose and folded the 
paper. 

“Not just yet, dear,” said Maria. 

“Well, then, I think I’ll leave you,” said he, and 
he started for the office. 

On the way he stopped to telk three men that if 
there was anything that wore him to the skin and 
pene it was that confounded house-cleaning. Said 
a 


e: 
“We are right in the midst of it now, and I tell 
you I’m about used up.” 


GOOD DOGS. 


Doctor Gardner, of Sharon Springs, New York, 
is the owner of several dogs—Gordon and Irish 
setters. A little while ago four of them disap- 
peared, and were absent for six days. On Sunday 


(This costs but a postal card.) 
We shall be pleased to send 
ree, to any one who will 
mention this offer, a sample 





Ketchup. 


Our Souvenir will = 


lishment in the world; our 
Catalogue all about 
Canned Fruits, Vegetables, 











serves, Jams and Jellies. 
CURTICE BROTHERS Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Choice BULBS, ROSES, 

_ SEEDS AND PLANTS, ‘imac 
Our Champion 

COLLECTION 


prepaid by mail. 


- THIS OFFER 
has never been equalled. 


All Rich Colors and the 
Very Best Kinds, with 


Anna Marie.—Blush, 
with violet eye, superb. 

Requet endre,. — 
Bright crimson with 
handsome spike. 

Czar Nicholas.— 
Clear, delicate shell 
pink 





Hyacinths in Pot. = 
Gethe.—aA bright, clear, golden yellow. 
ed 


Grootvorst.—Rose, sha with deep pink. 

Lord Wellington.—Deep porcelain, with lilac stripe, 
fine truss and —.- 

La Virginite.—Fine, pure, white, large spike. 

La Tour d@’Auvergne.—A snow-white, rose trac- 
ings, superb. 

Noble Par Merite.—aA bright scarlet, immense truss. 

nee von Saxweimar.—A rich, royal purple, 


and. 
Hosiua Victoria.—Early, clear red, striped white. 
Shakespeare.—Extra fine, large, splendid lilac. 
Jenny Lind.—Very large, blush white. Extra fine. 


Princess Royale.—Large, compact spike of dazzling 


crimson. 
Ne Plus Ultra.—A pure, waxy white, extra large, 
fine spike and bells. 





ontains 4 Hyacinths. 
Our Window Box Collection $°ntiips S*crsenses 
Snow Drops, ‘2 Daffodils and 3 Freesia, making + 

bulbs, all different colors, for only 75c. Try acollection. 








20 choice assorted single Hyacinths, all colors, 81. 
20 choice assorted Tulips, all colors, 50c. 40 choice 
Crocuses, all colors, §50c. 20 choice named Roses, a 
different, $1. 20 choice Chrysanthemums, all differ- 
ent, $1. Our handsome Illus. Catalogue, describing 
above Bulbs, Roses and Plants for winter blooming, 
mailed for 2-cent stamp. Don’t order your Roses, Plan 
or Seeds before pocing cnr prices. E CAN SAVE 
YOU. MONEY. ll instructions sent with each 
order how to plant and care for all kinds of Bulbs, etc. 


COOD & REESE Co., 
Box 50, Champion Greenhouses, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


Please mention this paper. 





and Meats, Pure Fruit Pre- | 
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of 15 named Double | 
Hyacinths for $1.00, | 





pares for the Worst. 
Such a preparation includes a provi- 


ee sion for the welfare of his family in 
‘*Blue Label”’ case of his death. For such provision 
Tomato there is no substitute for Life Insur- 


ance. Take our New Policy at 60 per 
cent. usual cost if 


You Want the Best. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 
MASS. BENEFIT ASSOCIATION, 53 State St., Boston, Mass. 


GEORGE A. LITCHFIELD, President. 










Perfection 
Rubber. 


THREE Reasons WHY Bailey’s Patent Perfection 
Rubber must commend itself to all who wear rubber 
shoes : 

ist. The heel having a ribbed back, it protects the 
clothing from becoming wet or soiled on the under 
surface by breaking the suction which two smooth 
surfaces create when wet. 

2d. The ribs being near together at the tep, and 
cpreadies over the heel to the bottom, serves to hold 
the rubber securely on to the boot and prevents it 
from slipping at the heel. 

3d. It prevents the breaking of the rubber at the 
heel, where it first gives out, and a short fit 
cannot be forced on the wearer. It also secures 
the shape of the rubber until worn out. 


Large, Fragrant Flow- ; a 
ss ;. | Men’s, like cut, $1.00 per pair. Men’s Low Cut, Tic. 
—- loom this | women’s,“ “’ ie. “ “Women’s Croquet, S0e. 


For sale by all dealers, or sent, prepaid, upon receipt of 
price. In ordering, give size and width of boot you wear. 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


(Everything in Rubber Goods.) 
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ATALOGUE FREE! 
VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE 
CHICAGO or NEW YORK {| 

S8STATEST. ~ ——_—sI2 BARCLAY ST, 
MY WIFE $or° do hc for the’ money, 
$12.00 Buys an IMPROVED Oxtord 


Singer Sewing-Machine ; perfect 
working, reliable, finely finished, adapted to light and 

















| heavy work, with a complete set of the latest improved 


attachments free. machine guaranteed for 5 
years. Buy direct from our factory, and save dealers’ 


Box N, Chicago, Ill. 





and oernte prot. Send for FREE CATALOGUE. 
OXFORD MFC. CO. 
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careful search for the source of the irritation, | they returned, not together but separately, at 
for the treatment must depend largely upon this. | intervals of about ten minutes. 

In severe cases help may be obtained from the hot | The dogs looked half-starved, and evidently 
bath or flannels wrung out in hot water, but there | expected to be punished for their truancy. In the 
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are other remedies which the doctor can best | 
prescribe. 
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For the Companion. 


FACTS ‘ABOUT THE EARTH. 


No one can watch the advance of science in any 
direction without being impressed by the fact that 
real knowledge is only acquired by successive 
steps, and that some of the steps appear at first 
sight to be backward ones. But even correction 
of error implies an advance of knowledge; and so, 
after all, there is no going backward. 

When men first began to believe that the earth 
was shaped like a ball they evidently thought of it 
asa true sphere. More exact knowledge showed 
that it was not a sphere, but its real shape was still 
misapprehended. Many scientific men in the 
eighteenth century believed that the globe was 
drawn out in the direction of the poles, instead of 
being flattened at the poles and swollen at the 
equator. Afterward the fact was established that 
the earth is thicker through the equator than from 
pole to pole. 

Then it was supposed to be a regular oblate 
spheroid, that is to say, a sphere somewhat flattened 
at the poles. But further investigation showed 
that great irregularities existed, by virtue of 
which the equator was not a circle, but a more or 
less irregular elliptical curve. Of course these 
irregularities are small in proportion to the size of 
the earth, and yet they are large enough to make a 
difference of several miles in the diameter of the 
globe, taken in different longitudes. 

Ina similar way our knowledge of the internal 
structure of the earth has advanced, and is still 
advancing, by successive steps, the results of 
which do not always seem consistent at first sight. 
M. Defforges has recently described in France a 
careful series of pendulum experiments, which 
show that some singular differences of density 
exist in the interior of the earth. 

These experiments demonstrate that the force 





evening their absence was satisfactorily explained. 

One of Doctor Gardner’s hired men, John Hiller, 
started for a pond about two miles distant, for the 
purpose of gathering pond lilies. As he neared 
the pond he came across three of the dogs, Nellie, 
Beauty and Brownie, in the woods. Rix was not 
in sight. 

John presently discovered that the dogs had 
chased two young coons into the hollow of an old 
tree. Rix had forced himself so tightly into the 
tree that he could not release himself. The three 
other dogs would not desert him in his trouble, but 
had remained by him for six days. They had made 
efforts to release Rix b breaking the tree, but to 
no purpose. They had barked to call for help, but 
the neighbors who heard them paid no attention. 

With the aid of a fence rail John Hiller soon 
released Rix from his perilous condition. The 
coons were dead. Rix would certainly have died 
had the other dogs deserted him. 


REWARD OF VIRTUE. 


At what age does self-admiration end? Perhaps 
if aged people were entirely frank they would 
have to tell their self-conceited grandchildren, if 
they asked this question, ‘‘You must ask some one 
older than we.” 

Grandpa Brown is eighty-two, and time has not 
spared him. He is bald, toothless and wrinkled 

he other day his grandson, Tom, looked at him 
long and steadily, and said: 


“Grandpa, when I get to be as old as you, shall I | 


look as you do?” 

Grandpa beamed. “Oh, yes, Tommy,” he 
answered; “you may, if you’re good and take 
care of yourself all your life!” 


OUT OF REACH. 


The discomforts and disadvantages of excessive 
obesity are many. A curious and pathetic example 
is thus recorded by an exchange: 


“What has become of the big man who used to 
beat the bass drum?” the leader of a military band 
was asked. 

“Oh, he left us more than three months ago.” 

“Good man, wasn’t he?” 

“Yes, first-rate; but he got so fat that when he 
marched he couldn’t hit the drum in the middle.” 
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Once for winter blooming in your w 
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LOVELY WINTER FLOWER 


cents we will gona by mail, postpaid, the folowing 10 elegant Bulbs which may be potted at 








or early Spring blooming: 


1 Bulb Bermuda Easter Lily, the grandest winter flower, enormous white, sweet scented bloss« ms. 


1 Bulb Roman H: 


Ht tt pat tet Oat tet pet 
e 
a 


panish 
1 Bulb Glory of the Snow, long sprays of 


yacinth, bears several spikes of beautiful white blossoms, very fragrant. 
7 Grape Hyacinth, produces spikes of the most beautiful blue flowers. 


yellow blossoms, in wonderful profusion. 


beautiful intense scarlet; blooms very early. 

um Neap., large clusters of snow-white blossoms, free bloomer. 

Bulb Giant great, drooping, waxy-white flowers of unsurpassed beauty. 
Bulb Scilla, sprays of deep sky-blue blossoms of great beauty. 

B Iris, a lovely flower of various colors and a profuse bloomer. 


light-blue flowers with white center. 


Also our Superb Catalogue of Bulbs and Plants for Fall plonting and Winter blooming, and a sample copy 


of THE MAYFLOWER with two elegant large colored 


plates. A’ 
20 rare bulbs (worth 75 cents) are grand bloomers either for the house or ga‘ 


id. These 
e above for only? conte, ee or 30 cents 


en. ahs 
Pay to introduce them. Get your neighbors to send with you and we will send4 of these collections for 


Directions for culture sént with each lot. 


ALSO THE FOLLOWING cram. OFFERS BY MAIL POSTPAID. 


22 Mixed Tulips, double or single... 










6 Giant Bermuda Freesiaa, mixed 
& Grand Lilies, 5 sorts, including Auratum. 





6 Mixed Hyacinths, double or single .. 50e | & Fine named Cacti, different sorts......----- = 
6 Pompon Hyacinths, mixed, elegant.. ..++-+.85e | 4 New Perpetual Blooming Plants, fine winter bloomers, ae 
25 Fine Mixed Crocus, all colors...................- 20c! & Lovely Everblooming Roses, 5 sorts...-------- 506 


lored 
OUR FALL CATALOGUE for 1892. Azerertrys.os it lawocoautanene, pias 


offer the finest stock acinths, Pps. 


ies, Freesias, etc., and scores of ra: 


us, y fe 
and Plants for fall plansik and winter biooming, also choice Shrubs and Fruits. It is the most beautiful and 


e of the kind everissued. We 


Sample copy free. A 


Complete Catalogu want 
tiful Monthly Horticultural Paper iOHN’ THE MA 
ddress 


LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y- 


JO 


nts in very Sows, LY take subscribers for our beau- 
n 
s 
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which would puzzle the most experienced and | 


practical railway manager of more civilized lands. | 


A man of middle age who, after a great deal of 


| 


| lieutenant. 
| was plainly preparing to spring. 
| man fire ? 


A TIGER “ATTENDED TO.” | 


The operating of railroads in wild and tropical | thinking again that I had seen the old cat jump | 
countries is sometimes attended with difficulties | just like that when I had suddenly jerked a long 


“The Mentonant ‘moved | away from us. I felt 
as if I could not have hit the station if I had fired 
point-blank at it. I also felt that the lieutenant | 
was unspeakably mean in going away and leaving 
me to be eaten up by that monster. 

“The tiger took another move toward the 
I got my ‘express’ ready. The beast 
Why didn’t the 





| 


“Ping! rang Connolly's rifle. 


a little quick jump into the air. 


The tiger gave 
I couldn’t help | 


string that was attached to a piece of paper that 
| lay near her. 
“Something about the movement made me think 


experience in England and Canada, went out to | | that the tiger was not badly hurt and probably 


India to manage a new line in the Madras 
Presidency, relates, ina breezy letter to an old | 


| not even hit by Connolly’s shot, and that its next 
move would be to leap on the young lieutenant 


associate in the United States, a very singular | before he could manage a second shot. 


experience. 

The new line had then been in operation only 
about six months. 
district, through a considerable section of jungle, 
infested with tigers from timeimmemorial. The 


town of Goorta-Bund lies almost in the heart of | What seemed a revolving heap of fur, claws, and 
It has a considerable population, | 
and has been made a source of supply for timber | @ few more kicks, and was dead. 


this jungle. 


‘beast as he came down. 
It extends, in the Undalapore | 


which is needed in further constructions, so that | 
the company had built a large station there, and | 


maintain a considerable force of laborers. 


“I had gone down to Undalapore, forty miles | | killed by the big ball from my express rifle. 
from Goorta-Bund,”’ writes the manager, ‘to | | Connolly’s first shot had missed him. 


attend to some business, when, early on the 
morning of an extremely hot day,—like all other 
summer days in southern India,—a telegram was 
delivered to me which read as follows: 

«“<‘From Jones, Station-master, Goorta-Bund, 
to——, General Manager: 

««‘Man-eater tiger jumped into station-yard. 
Holds possession. Men won’t work. Please 
attend to it.’ 

‘‘Here was a summons which interested me! In 
all the calls of duty which I had ever received in 
England or Canada, I had never been asked to 
‘attend to’ a man-eater tiger who had taken 
possession of a station. Moreover, how was I, 
in Undalapore, to attend to a tiger forty miles 
away in Goorta-Bund ? 

“TI confess that I was nonplussed. And while 
I was deliberating, another despatch came to this 
effect : 

‘“« «Tiger has now driven all pointsmen from the 
line. Warn down express immediately. Help 
us if you can.’ 

“Our pointsmen, you know, are what you call 
switchmen. It was evident that something must 
be done, or else the business of the whole line 
would be in confusion. I ordered out a locomo- 
tive which was under steam in the yard, horrowed 
an ‘express’ rifle from a friend in the offices, 
mounted the cab with the driver and stoker, and 
within an hour we were slowing down for 
Goorta-Bund. 

“I saw a crowd of natives gathered not far 
from the line, and we learned from them that the 
tiger had now installed himself in the station 
itself, and that the station-master and telegraph 
operator had taken refuge on the roof. The 
down express had, owing to the fact that the 
switches were wrong for it, and no one dared go 
hear them, just been stopped on the other side of 
the station. 

“Half-a-dozen gentlemen came running down 
the line from the express, armed with rifles. I 
joined them, and at once organized the attacking 
party under the command of one of these 
gentlemen, Lieutenant Connolly of the Royal 
Engineers, who was on his way to the interior to 
do some tiger-shooting, and who, I supposed at 
once without questioning him, was an experienced 
hunter. 

“I own to feeling a decided sense of relief at 
having, as I supposed, shifted my responsibility 
for ‘attending to’ the tiger to more responsible 
shoulders. 

“As we advanced on the station, keeping a 
sharp eye on the open door through which the 
tiger had _ntered, I conld not help feeling that it 
Was the funniest railroad ‘managing’ I had ever 
done. I had seen railways in the possession of 
floods, of snows, and of strikes, but I had never 
before seen one captured, as it were, by a single 
catlike beast. 

“The station-master and the operator, on the 
Toof of the station, were now perfectly safe, but 
looked very foolish. I stopped, in spite of all I 
could do, and burst into a hearty laugh. 

“Then I stopped laughing, and very suddenly ; 
for there, in the broad door of the station, 
appeared what for the first brief instant’s glance 
looked to me like a large, living fur rug on the 
Planked floor. It was the man-eater, crouching 
along so close to the floor that for that first 
moment he reminded me more, as I say, of a flat 
Tug than of a living beast. 

“He saw us creeping along the track, and 
so nly raised his haunches to the full height of 
a pre neaing his fore-quarters close to 
enh on ee aring at us wildly, and snarling 

‘<nemen — hideous teeth. 
ih tieaneaee iat I had seen our old yellow cat 
et sedendl precisely the same attitude when 

= atened by the dog. 

‘Stand here!’ w hispered Lieutenant C onnolly 


t 

aga ‘I will bear around to the right of the 
rem a him a shot from in front. If it 
. mish him, you 

hit biz are in a good position to 


nas he creeps up on me.’ 





‘‘Without waiting any further, I fired at the | 
This time he did 4 
leap up, but doubled up on the ground, and 
seemed to roll over and over endwise. 

“Connolly rushed up and fired once more into 
bulging eyes. The animal sank down still, gave 

‘We found out that the man-eater—which, by 
the way, measured ten feet nine and three- 
quarters inches from tip to tip—had really been 


‘*We also learned that Connolly had never been 
tiger-hunting in his life, and that his move in 
getting in front of the animal was the worst thing 
he could possibly have done. He was a brave 
young officer, and assumed that it was the duty 
of military men to take precedence over mere 
civilians, as a matter of course, in any warlike 
emergency. 

“Of course I felt like a very great man and 
mighty hunter after my unexpected and aston- 
ishing success. A queer experience, wasn’t it, for 
a quiet railroad man? I think that some time I 
shall make a regular literary story of it for one 
of the illustrated papers.” 


2 
> 


RUSSIAN CUSTOMS. 


If one wishes to witness a truly exciting scene, 
let him seek it in a Russian custom-house. The 
Officials are exacting and ruthless; they turn the 
contents of trunks topsy-turvy, and will not be 
stayed by storming or entreaties. One thing only 
has the slightest effect upon them, and that is a 
show of official authority from some one else. 
The author of “‘A Summer in Kieff’’ says that 
the only possible way of evading the annoyance 
of having one’s goods thoroughly overhauled was 
revealed to her by a travelled Briton, who held a 
position under the government which required 
the occasional use of a laced coat and cocked hat 
for the proper support of British dignity. 


This gentleman had put his cocked hat on the 
top of his other belongings, and the case caught 
the eye of the superior officer before the ignorant 
underling could make his plunge into the depths 
of the first trunk. 

‘“‘Stop!”’ shouted the superior, ‘“‘the Baim 
belongs to the English Embassy !”’ 

“No!” 

“But he 
Service ?”’ 

“Yes.” 

The man turned upon his inferior with a 
terrible frown. 

“Fool, dote, ass upon two feet, show dare you 
meddle with the Baim’s baggage ?’ 

“Oh! little Father!’ cried the other, in dis- 
may, “I had but opened the trunk. I have 
touched nothing.”’ 

“Then shut it again instantly! The Baim will 
be good enough to point out the rest of his 
baggage.” 

And when it had been indicated, it passed 
without further question. The occurrence nat- 
urally sets one to wondering whether it would 
not pay to purchase a cocked hat as a part of 
one’s outfit for Russian travelling. 





is in the British Governmental 


* 
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A HORSE'S NOSE. 


The horse of the South American pampas has 
an almost preternatural sense of smell. In a 
season of drought, when grass and water fail, the 
horses of a district suddenly migrate to some 
place forty or fifty miles distant. A slight breeze 
blowing from that distant region announces that 
showers have fallen there, and that faint smell of 
moisture in a scorching day starts the horses off. 


The author of ‘‘The Naturalist in La Plata’ 
says that when the Indians invade a distant 
settlement, a day’s journey away, the horses of a 
ranche will come flying in from the pampa wild 
with fear. Either from instinct derived from 
heredity, or from actual experience, they exhibit 
the greatest terror at an Indian invasion. 

The gauchos assert that the horses smell the 
Indians. The author believes that the gauchos 
are right. For once, while driving a drove of 
horses, he passed a distant Indian camp. The 
horses, smelling the Indians, took fright, ran 
away, and led him a chase of many miles. 

When ridden by night the gaucho’s horse drops 
his head lower and lower as the darkness 
increases, until his nose sweeps the ground like 
a fox-hound’s. Concealed by the grass are 
innumerable burrows, and the lowering of the 
head is dictated by the horse’s instinct of self- 
preservation. 

The author, while riding at night, attempted to 
drag his horse’s head up. The animal took his 
bit in his teeth, and pulled the reins out of the 
rider’s hand. When given his head he passed 
swiftly over the ground, avoiding every hidden 








hole, guided by his wonderful sense of smell. 


ELECTRIC MOTOR & BATTERY sentfor$s for] | 
Instructive, Entertaining, and Warranted. 








Send stamp for circular. Boston Motor Co., Boston. | 
ABBOTT FAMILY SCHOOL ,FoR | 


LITTLE BLUE, Farmington, Maine. 
_Address A BOTT, Principal. 


CUSHING ACADEMY, 


ASHBURNHAM, Mass. For both sexes. 0 a year. 
for catalogue to H. S. COWELL, A. M., Principal. 


STAMPS “a 


to select from sent to collectors 
Price list free. 


Send 








iF 


or gous. _— 138 rare (all diff’t), ¢ 
S. Revenues (all diff’t), 


aw. 
35e. 


B. ud DREW, Cambridge, Mass. 


SHORTHAND 1,883} 





Instruc 
Terms, $10.00, including necessary 
Synopsis 


NOCRAPHY, Rochester, N. Y 
tion o Tet only. 
books. Instruction thorough and complete. 


for 2-cent stamp. ead 
FERRETS, RABBITS 
and GUINEA-PIGS. 


Send 3c. stamp for circular. 
WALTER T. PERHAM, Ty spmore, Mass. 
Successor to WM. PaRH 


HAY FEVER and ROSE COLD 


RELIEVED BY USING 
K. & D.’s Solution of Styrone. 


An agreeable gutioeptc spray for the nose and throat. 
In a majority of cases it stops or diminishes running of 
the nose and eyes, sneezing and other unpleasant symp 

toms. MADE BY 


KELLEY & DURKEE, 
450 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
$1.00 a bottle. A good atomizer for 75c. 


Headache 
Cured 





Ww ISHING all to know 
the inestimable val- 


etable Remedy 
KEFALINE, 


which has proven 
effective relief for head- 
ache of any kind from 


‘ 7 ! any cause. Warranted 


to contain no morphine, anti-pyrine or drugs in any 
form, will, for a short time, send by mail to any 
address a free sample upon request. Write to 
KEFAL INEC O., 21 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
Typewriting, Book- 
keeping, etc., at the 
BOSTON COMMER- 
CIAL COLLEGE, 


an | 


1 Beacon Street, 
(Corner of Tremont St.,) 
Boston, Mass. 
Individual attention. Thor- 
ough instruction. Cire. free. 
Students assisted to positions. 





Flatulency, 


Or gas, causing acute pain 
or a sense of weight or 
fulness in the stomach, i 
a common form of Indiges- 
tion, which is instantly re- 
lieved by 


[eptonix? 





ue of the Harmless Veg- 


Send fora 
free sample. 
The Aliston Co.. 9 
nm, Mass. 
] OSTON Stammerers’ Institute and Training 
School. Always open. All impediments in speech | 


cured for life. 41 Tremont Street, Boston. 


OSTON SCHOOL | OF ORATORY. 

= s Oct. 4th. Address for Catalogue, MOSES 
TRU E BROWN, M. A., 7A BEACON STREET, BosTON, Mass. 
Ss! 


1ORTHAND, Typewriting, Book-Keeping, etc., 
at the Boston Commercial College, No. 1 Beacon St., 
cor. Tremont St., Boston. Open throughout the year. 
B's YCLES and other premiums GIVEN AWAY 
besides a cash commission. Every boy and girl can 
secure something. For particulars address HENDRY X’S 
COMPENDIUM F BOOK-KEEP ING, 176, BATH, N. Y. 
VY EEMONT ACADEMY, Saxton’s River, Vt. 
Opens Sept. 6th. A first-class school for both sexes. 
Prepares for any college. Admission on certificate. 
eet | drill, gymnasium, laboratories. Fully equipped. 


elptul ho home life. Terms moderate. Send for catalogue. 
WILLIAMS, Ph. D., Prine ipal. 


SEW ING MACHINES REPAIRED as good 
as new, at your home for $3.00. Will call anywhere 
= Boston or suburbs, on receipt of postal. 

. T. MILLS, Machinist, 102 Chandler St., 











on 











Boston, Mass. 


Year 


Fine Carpets 


AND 


Oriental Rugs. 
JOEL GOLOTHWAIT & GO. 


Are now ready to show their 


FALL STOCK 


OF FINE 


Carpets and Rugs, 


which was never so good as now. 
We are ready to furnish the finest 
MANSION or the humblest COTTAGE 
at very low prices. 
These are Fresh Goods of the Best 
| Seyte and Newest Patterns. 


CALL AND EXAMINE THEM. 





oe Goldthwait. 


& CO., 
163 to 169 Washington Street, 


BOSTON. 








Largest si Most feat in the World, 


Will Re-open Tuesday, Sept. 6th. 

THE COURSE OF STUDY is thorough, com- 
plete and practical. Pupils are fitted for the duties 
and work of every-day life. 

THE FACULTY embraces a list of more than 
twenty teachers and assistanis, elected with special 
reference to proficiency in each department. 

T UDENTS are young people of both 
gexcs, fullof diligence and zea 

THE DISCIPLINE is of the highest order and 
includes —— business lessons. 

THF PATRONAGE is the largest of any Com- 
mercial School in the world. 

THE REPUTATION of this school for origt- 
mality and leadership and as the Standard Insti- 
tution of its kind is generally acknowledged. 

THE SCHOOL BUIL DING is centrally lo- 





cated and ae ly constructed. 
SPECIAL cot URSE. “Shorthand, Writ- 
aan and Corresp ¢ may be taken 
asa special course, 


SITUATIONS in Business Houses furnished 
= — complete the varied inducements to attend 
s sc 
BUILDING, 68 Washington Street, Boston, 
OPiS daily after Aug. 22, fromgtillzo’ clock. 
ewe _— free. 











THREE- FIFTHS 
OF A TON OF GOAL 


Per room kept the 25 rooms of 
this house at 70° all last winter. 

Fifteen tons of coal in all, and 
every room at 70° all the time. 

It was done with a Hul Hot- 
Water Heater—the most power- 
ful apparatus ever made. Send 
for special book, entitled Hot- 
Water Heating. Mailed free. 


Smith & Anthony Stove Co. 


Boston. New York. Chicago. 








Public School Celebration, 


October 21, 1892. 
“Let the National Flag Float over every Schoolhouse in the Country.” 


From the President’s Proclamation for Columbus Day. 


HAS YOUR SCHOOL A FLAG? 


If not, show this to your Teacher. 


Ask her to send to us for our Flag Certificates. 


By 


the sale of these Flag Certificates for 10 cents each to the friends of the pupils, your school can 


raise money for its Flag in one day. 
y g 


Flags. 


By this method we have assisted 26,000 Schools to get 
We send 100 Certificates free to any Teacher. 


Address THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 


Boston, Mass. 





lV. 





SEPTEMBER 15, 1892, 





_THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





Honest Pride is 
a good thing. 

People take pride in a fine 
watch-case. It ought to be 
handsome; it holds the most 
precious thing on earth:— 
Time. Ought to “keep it,” 
too. 

The new, quick - winding 
“Waterbury” in coin-silver 
and gold filled cases, is beau- 
tiful enough for a queen. 
And an accurate jeweled 
time piece. Better than any 
Swiss watch at the Price. | 


Your jeweler sells it. 








Msp Wrrton' 


}120,WARREN S*| | 








AXLE 


FRAZER 


BEST IN THE WORLD. Its wea 
unsurpassed, —— outlasting three 
other pane. Not affected by heat. [2-GET T 


"ALDEN SPEARE’S SONS & CO., 


3 Central Wharf, Boston, Mass. 


H 
FOR SALE BY DEALERS GENERALLY. 
for New England. 


CREASE 


qualities are 
)xes8 of Ts 





The Glenwood Range, 
the King of the Kitchen. 





The Weir Stove Co., of Taun- 


ton, Mass., are the makers. 





NOT Exactly 10° Below ZERO, 


BUT 


ALASK STOVE LIFTERS, 


POKERS& KNOBS. 
Heavil 


Nickel Plated. On sale by all 
Stove and Hardware dealers. or sample by mail, 
30cents. ALASKA KNOBS are used only 
on first-class stoves, and are cold in use. 


MADE ONLY BY 
TROY NICKEL WORKS, Troy, N. Y. 


B. A. ATKINSON & CO., 


House Furnishers. 
We have the Largest and the Best Assorted Stock 


COMPLETE HOUSE FURNISHINGS 
To be Found in New England. 


FURNITURE. 


hist | Now is the time to make your selections in 
Mover t the iti ny ot pa SS ee | Furniture. We are prepared to furnish large 
bred es a at 38 beg See or small houses, flats, hotels, etc, at the 
i ces poe roll aman si nae i. sani | shortest possible notice, and customers buy- 
mg A P |ing goods fromus, no matter whether they 
ehh ell the Giffesent grades and styles. are large or small, may be assured that their 
we om § oe i angpain ter — fan favors shall receive our earnest and immedi- 
per yerd, ane Som Sane Se eaeee Sas | ate attention, and that the goods will be 
upwards, through the different grades and | shipped promptly and in good order. 


TIME IS MONEY! 
NO MATTER WHAT YOU WANT | 


Now you can save time and money both by 

| coming direct to us for your house furnish- 
In Carpets, come to us and we can sell you | ins. Remember we are Complete House 
cheaper than others, and give you a larger | Purnishers; by that we mean that we will sell 
line to choose from than you can see else- | 4... not only the larger articles of household 
where. We carry a full and complete line | furniture, but also your Sheets, Pillow-Cases, 
of Rugs, Mats, Art Sq » - etc..| Blankets, Comforters, Spreads, Lace Cur- 
and you will find our prices leave nothing to tains, Pictures, etc., etc., etc , so that you do 
be desired. not have to step out of our establishment to 


fit your house all ready for you to move into. 
oe eee CHAMBER SETS. 
At no other establishment in this city can 


you see such an unparalleled display. All| We have over 200 Chamber Sets all set up 
styles of frames and covers. The prices ne one immense floor, with woe Ba ec rg in. 
é to 00. showing you just how they wo if set 
mange Senge GENOD te Gene.se up in your house. Prices, from $10.00 to 
$750.00. 
| Library Furniture. 
Sitting-Room Furniture. 


Office Furniture. 





styles, to $2.50 per yard. 








Dining-Room Furniture. 
Hall Furniture. 
Kitchen Furniture. | 


EASY TERMS IF DESIRED. 


Call or Write for Estimates and Prices. 


B. A. ATKINSON & Co., 


827 WASHINGTON STREET 827 
Cor. Common St., BOSTON, MASS. 


We are 


now filling our Boys’ and Children’s Department 

with goods of our owz make, comprising the latest 

New York styles, among which are lines of chil- 

dren’s 2-piece Suits at $5.00. They are the best 

for the price that can be produced by mortal man. 
(Mail Orders Solicited.) 


Browning, King & Co., 


FORMERLY COMMONWEALTH CLOTHING HOUSE, 
700 Washington St., Cor. Kneeland St., Boston. 


FP. C. GARMON, Manager. 














Or VITAL INTEREST IS THE 


= Hot Water? 


Richmond Stove Co., Norwich, Conn. 
ISAAC COFFIN & CO., 
52 Sudbury St., Sole Agents for Boston. 








RANITE [RON \/ARE. 


ECONOMICAL, | DURABL CLEANLY. 
Sotp EVERYWHERE. 





To endorse an article of such decided merit as 
GRANITE IRON WARE is a pleasure. The essential 
qualities of cleanliness, lightness and durability, 
which it possesses, make it superior to all other 


Wares for kitchen use. Signed, 


CARRIE M. DEARBORN, 
PRIN. BOSTON COOKING SCHOOL. 


SEND FOR. Cook Book, (inScolors) 
St.Louis Stanmputa Co. 96 BEEKnan St. NeEwYorn. 


134 North Street, Boston, Mass. 


AYER’S 


Hygienic 


COFFEE. 


50 Large Cups ‘for 20 Cts. 


~ Delicious, Nutritious and Strengthening. 


Every element in its ex i beneficial 
Good 





position is 
as a diet for children and invalids. 
Try it and you will use it 


PREPARED BY 


M. S. AYER, 191 State St., Boston. 








GROCERS SELL IT. 





a matchless Takes the 
toilet article. fire out of 
Sunburn. 


For sale by Druggists, 
pace 25 cent bottles, 

mall size by mail,35c. 
Sample by mail, 10c. 
C. H. &. J. Price, 
Salem, Mass, 





pure Olive Oil. 
Bath and Toilet use. 


HUMBERT SOAP. 


IMPORTED. 


(Natural Green Color.) 
Made at Port Maurice, italy, from 
Best and Safest for 


A Bath with HUMBERT SOAP is a luxury. 


Smooth and Delicate as Velvet. 


PURIFYING, HEALING, SOOTHING. 


For Sale by Grocers and Druggists. 


WILLIAM H. RAYMOND GROCERY CO., 


Sole Importers, 
45 COMMERCIAL ST., BOSTON. 








GOFF’S BRAID| 


is too well known to need praising; 
the best possible proof of its popular- 
ity is that our works can turn out 
ifteen Million Six Hun- 
dred Thousand rolls per year. 
TWO OFFERS. 

To Dressmakers. Send your 
name and address to D. Goff & Sons, 
Pawtucket, R. I., for their sam- 
ple card of new Fall coiors. It 
will be mailed free of charge. 


To any one, not finding 
Goff’s Braid (note the clasp and 
=} the spoo!) in desired shade, send 
the name of the house that could 
not supply you and four 2-cent 
stamps, and we will send sam- 
ple roll of any color wanted. 


















DOOM 




















Do Not 
Drug a Baby 


when it is 


Colicky é 







or Restless 


od The Flannel 
Comforter 


“Y 
A 
















Relieves and Quiets. 


No Opium. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of 25 cents. 
BABE’S-EASE MANUFACTURING CO., 
19 Church St., Lowell, Mass. 





oes GROVER’S 
LADIES 
SOFT FOR 
SHOES TENDER 


FEET 
Are specially intended to comfort those 
who suffer with aching Corns and Bunions. 


Every Pair Hand Made. 
SOLD BY 
T. E. MOSELEY & CO., 469 Wash. St., Boston. 
N. MARTIN & CO., 158 Main St., Charlestown. 
O’SULLIVAN BROS., Lowell, Mass. 















Speaking 


DID youever reflect, that just the praper angie must 
be given for a perfect point; not toomuch, th ho 
en the binding power ofthe pin, nor too |! h of @ 
prevent insertion—probably not;—~ Too mu pb be 
trifle!” Just suchatrifieas a pricked fine< spor 
the blood is in bad state, or a bent pin wer’. a 
would have otherwise started the day calm}; on: 
made just the difference between success and j7""" 
for that day. uporiten,” 

In buying pins insist on having the 3 ate 
that’sthe tradename. Send youradire: 
day for asample card of the only perfect pin mig 
Sent free. 


American Pin Compatly 
Waterbury, Conn. 

























